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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFPICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATEM§AL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLEQ(WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES. ”—Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON,& OCo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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OVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY.—On Monpay Next, January 
7th, will be produced (first time in London), the new Grand Romantic Opera, 
entitled, THE PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


Pree OF HAMELIN, by Victor E. Nusster (adaptation 

by Henry HERSEE). Hunold, Mr James Sauvage; Gruwenholt, Mr 
Albert McGuckin; Sunneborne, Mr Roberts; Ethelerus, Mr Charles Lyall; 
c— Mr Joseph Pierpoint; Kesselring, Mr Muller; Wulff, Mr Arthur 
Rousbey 


[PER OF HAMELIN (“Der Rattenfanger von Hameln”), 








Gertrude, Mdme Rose Hersee ; Dorothea, Miss Heien Armstrong ; Regina,, 


Mdlle Catherine Devrient. Full Band and Chorus. Leader—Mr J. T, Carrodusy 
Conductor—Mr GitBErt H, BETJEMANN. 


OX OFFICE OPEN DAILY.—Prices: Private Boxes, 

from 10s. 6d. to £33s,; Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper 

Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (Reserved), 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Commence at Eight. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and ae weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAkkK, Royal 

aK, . 











CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Benepicr. 
Teseaeend Director—Herr ScuusertH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. The 
221st SOIREE MUSIOALE will take place on Thursday, Jan. 10th, 1884. The 
Prospectus will be issued the Third Week in January next, and can be obtained 
on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


i DLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Lidge (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town, Applications 
for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


if ERR OTTO LEU (Solo Violoncellist) is~at—liberty to 
accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées in Town or Country. 
Address—15, THAYER SrREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE. 
PARISH OF BROMPTON, LONDON, 8.W. 


[THE Post of ORGANIST and DEPUTY CHOIRMASTER 


at the Parish Church will shortly be VACANT. Salary £80 pa ann., rising 
by £10 per ann, up to £120 per ann. Fees about £15 per ann. Full Choral and 
qa d to 











C. MAHILLON & CO., 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ‘ 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs OC. MaAHILLON & Co, 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
gee. as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 

various International Exhibitions (INcLUDiNG THE GOLD MEDAL, PaRIs, 1875, 
and the ‘First SPECIAL Prize oF Merit”—the highest award—SypDNery, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 


.before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 


Messrs O, MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





Ready This Month. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


London: NoveELLo, EwER & Oo. 





NEW EDITION. Just Published, price 5s. 
FETIS’S cetesrarep Pracricat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS : 
Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





(occasional) Orchestral Services, Written application may 
Rev. D. V. Hagarison, B.A., Vicarage, Brompton, 8. W. 
WILLIAM COVINGTON, M.A., Vicar. 


IANIST.—A Professor, who is compelled through ill-health 

to give up Teaching, is most anxious to secure his Son (aged 30) some 
APPOINTMENT at a School or elsewhere, where his knowledge of Music could be 
made serviceable, Address—‘ F. H.,” 49, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 


A LADY seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a School as 
PIANOFORTE TEACHER, Non-Resident. Highest References.—Miss 
Frost, 13, Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, N.W. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 
(HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL & ALMANACK 


FOR 1884 is Now Ready. Contents :—The Names and Addresses of the 
Professional Musicians; Musical Instrument Makers, Dealers, and Music 
Sellers in the United Kingdom, arranged under the Towns and in a complete 
Alphabetical list ; also a list of the New Music published during the past twelve 
months, with the names of the publishers ; and the principal Musical Events of 
the past year, &c,, &c. Price 3s.; or in crimson cloth, 4s.; postage 3d. extra. 
RupALt, Carre & Oo., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
7 for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. SutLes & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 




















New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON. 
GOLDEN DREAMS. 


WoRDS BY J. STEWART. 
: Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, . 
Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE, 3s.; 
- “THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 





LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace GrBsong. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 

MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
[= LIBRETTO. of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 


Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject. Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to ‘* Bast BazooxK,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





(URSEET ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RurFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
oy men manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
: Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Just Published, 

Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. ibs - .+ price 4/- 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF a oe 5s .. price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE STREAMLET, 


ETUDE DE SALON. 
BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«<«The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albreclit, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post. 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 








BALLAD. 
Words by Mrs M. A, BAINES. 
Music by 
WW. CC. 2aevrey . 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘*We have so often called attention in these columns to the merits of Mrs 
M. A. Baines as a writer of songs that it seems almost superfluous to say that 
we mark the same qualities in ‘Twilight Fancies,’ a new song composed by 
Mr W.C. Levey, the musical director at the Drury Lane Theatre, and the 
talented composer of Esmeralda. Mrs Baines knows perfectly the requirements 
of a genuine lyric, and satisfies them in a manner we seldom see in other 
writers.”—Ozford Chronicle, 

“The beautiful words in Mrs Baines’s charming and poetical ballad are 
combined in this welcome addition to the song music of the day, of which it 
should form a prominent item, with a light and attractive melody which the 
able composer has interwoven with the imaginative sentiment expressed by the 
words, rendering the piece still more acceptable. It is easy and flowing, with 
here and there a bright sparkling phrase, and cannot fail to be generally 
asceptable.”— Brighton Examiner, 

“«*Pwilight Fancies,’ a ballad, music by W. 0. Levey, words by Mrs M. A. 
Baines, is one well worthy of notice, and would prove very effective if sung with 
that expression which it necessarily requires. The air is sweet and takin 
which, together with the admirably adapted words, will prove a valuable 
adjunct to any musical programme.”—Brighton Gazette, 





Just Published. 
GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte .. 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte i 


Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.’s firm include two pianoforte pieces, a Gavotte 
and Gigue, from the pen of Miss Lilie Albrecht. These are very creditable to 
the author's fancy and skill, and above the common orJer in certain respects. 

—Daily Telegraph 

“In her two pianoforte pieces, a Gigue in G and a Gavotte in D, Lillie 
Albrecht reveals characteristic taste and skill. Gavottes are now so popular, 
and so many are written, that it must be almost as difficult to discover new 
phrases in this rhythm as it is to write an original song. Miss Albrecht has done 
well, therefore, in producing a gavotte that cin claim to .be free from remi- 
niscences besides possessing decided grace. The Gigue runs through its merry 
course with unabated animation, and can be made extremely effective even in 
the hands of a moderate player.” —Sunday Times, 

“Gavotte in D major, Gigue in G major, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
This young lady has added these two most taking pieces to her previous com- 
positions. When played by her they have always elicited warm applause. The 
subject of the Gavotte especially is very elegant, and will be generally liked.” 

—Lady's Pictorial, 

“Copies of the cleverly-written Gavotte in D and the Gigue in G, by the 
accomplished pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, published by Messrs Davison & Co., 
have been graciously accepted by the Queen and the Princess Louise.” 

—Morning Post, 

“« Miss Lillie Albrecht, a brilliant pianist, and a composer of ever-increasing 
popularity, has been informed by Sir Henry Ponsonby of Her Majest 3 accept- 
ance of Miss Albrecht’s latest work, Gigue and Gavotte. Her Royal Highness, 
with her accustomed affability, has also accepted a copy.”—The Drama. 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
CHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7, The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 


PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most rere of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand, Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms, The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 
December, 1883, 


TANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 

by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady Jonn MANNERS, Sir W. 

FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, Henry F. ©. CHORLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The KniGur of Morar, &c., &c.) :— 


.» price 4/- 
.» price 4/- 








Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/- | LOVE AT SEA ... an ose we 4/- 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... ove .. 3/- | MINE, THOU ART MINE _... we B/- 
A Sprinag THOUGHT... .. 8/-| Way art THOU SADDEN'D? we 4/- 
Rock ME TO SLEEP ... ose .. 4/-| Noran’s MESSAGE .., vee wee 4/- 
THE PARTING (LA PARTENZA) ... 3/- | THE EcHo Son@ sae ail 3/- 


LE CARNEVAL (with Variations) ... 4/- | WHEN MY THIRSTY soUL I STEEP 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Musicsellers. 


Just Published. 
FPEING FOREST. Song. Words by Oxiver Brann, 


Music by LEONARD GAUTIER. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


FAR HW HoodL. 


Sona. 
Words by VIOLET FANE. 
Music by 
MRS CADWALLADER ADAMS 
(ANNIE S8TOPFORD). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 811, Vol. 61.) 


Among Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.’s publications are ‘‘ Twi- 
light Fancies”” and ‘‘ Come Home Soon,” songs by W. C. Levey. 
Both have a claim upon notice, the second, with its distinctively 
Irish character, being in fact worthy of high recommendation. 
There are also two songs, ‘‘ Overleaf” and ‘‘I know not yet,” by 
F. R. Rogers, which may be recommended to amateur singers as 
healthy things, along with J. L. Hatton’s ‘‘Golden Dreams.” The 
last-named shows that the “‘ natural force” of the veteran com- 
poser has not abated. It presents a happy combination of artistic 
and “popular” features. This firm’s pianoforte music includes 
three pieces by lady-composers, two, a Gavotte and Gigue, being 
from the pen of Miss Lillie Albrecht. These are very creditable to 
the author’s fancy and skill, and above the common order in certain 
respects. The third piece—an Andante with variations, for four 
hands, by Ida Walter--has some striking features, though it does 

-not show complete mastery of the variation form. Three “ Musical 
Trifles,” by G. Gariboldi, are exactly what their title implies, and 
very easy and pretty to boot. Young players will find them useful. 
A Tziganesca and Réverie by Carlo Ducci may also be recommended 
to amateurs of some facility as having character and interest. 
Charmingly quaint isa Minuet and Trio by D. R. Munro, while 
lovers of the Hute and pianoforte will find something to their mind 
in a transcription of Balfe’s Killarney, by J. Harrington Young. 

Mr Edwin Ashdown has published, under the title ‘‘ Pictures of 
Youth,” a set of twelve pianoforto pieces adapted in every respect 
for young players. They are by Heinrich Lichner, who has written 
very suggestively up to such subjectsas ‘“‘ A Morning Prayer,” ‘‘In 
the Playground,” &c. We recommend these little works as certain 
to interest children while helping to form a good taste. Purely 
educational are Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Twenty-five Studies for the Pianoforte,” 
intended as an introduction to those by Cramer. These compositions 
cover the whole ground, and are most useful, because of the skilful 
adaptation of each to a particular and important end. Mr E. M. 
Lofts has written for small hands a Sonata in F well worth the 
attention of teachers. While classical in form and character, it 
affords good exercise, and cannot be studied by a young pupil without 
distinct advantages. Mr Sidney Smith continues his labours for the 
Hanover Square house, and all his brilliant facility appears in 
‘* Marguerite,” a spinning piece ; a gavotte, ‘‘ Une Féte de Fontaine- 
bleau;” a barcarolle, ‘‘La Mer Calme;” and a ‘ Styrienne.” 
These works are sufficiently recommended to their particular public 
by the author’s name. Mr Smith has also written some pieces for four 
hands: a caprice, ‘‘ Nonchalance,” and a sketch, ‘‘The Minster 
Tower.” They are as showy and fanciful as might be expected, and 
with them we associate two by V. Delacour, ‘‘L’Aide-de-Camp” and 
‘Menuet Mélodique,” and one, ‘‘ Caprice Espagnol,” by P. Beau- 
mont. Where something lighter than classical works is desired 
these duets will prove acceptable. ‘‘ Damon” is the appropriate 
name of a merry rustic dance, all life and ‘‘ go,” by Seymour Smith ; 
and in ‘* A Little Melody,” a ‘‘ Bagatelle,” and ‘‘ Evening,” we have 
some useful pieces for piano and violin, the work of J. C. Beazley. 
From the mass of songs published by Mr Ashdown we select for 
mention three by Alice Borton, in all of which there are the charm 
of true feeling and the power of adequate but unforced expression. 
‘Oh ! how blest,” is a touching sacred piece for contralto ; ‘‘ Bind- 
ing Sheaves” and ‘‘ When the dimpled water slippeth” are settings 
of words by Jean Ingelow, wherein words and music are fitly joined 
together. This composer deserves attention for the refreshing spon- 
taneity of her style. Cécile Hartog’s ‘“‘ Why do I love thee?” is 
another excellent specimen of female talent, as is C. A. Macirone’s 
“The Recall.” Of their kind a better group than the foregoing 
could not be desired. 

Messrs R. Cocks & Co. are the publishers of two superior songs 
by Alice Borton—one a setting of Jean Ingelow’s ‘Song of a Boat,” 
the other having for title ‘‘ The Children’s Island.” The character 
of both is pathetic, and the music is expressive in a degree warranting 
special recommendation. Vocal duets not less worthy of favour are 
‘‘ Beneath the Wave” (A. J. Caldicott) and ‘‘ Autumn” (Ciro Pin- 
suti). They are written for soprano and contralto in an easy, pleasing 
and musicianly style. The new catalogue of this firm contains, as 
usual, some transcriptions for the pianoforte by G. F. West, which 
do not err on the side of difficulty. Melodies from Gounod’s Faust 
and Mendelssohn’s Hlijah are thus treated, with all the skill that 
the arranger’s long experience has enabled him to acquire. In the 
way of original pianoforte pieces, Messrs Cocks & Co. offer ‘‘Scin- 
tilla” and ‘*Hush,” both by E. Claudet, and together with ‘‘Cynthia” 
a ‘‘right merrie dance” by M. Watson. Mr Claudet’s pieces are 
graceful and attractive, while that of Mr Watson is a faithful 
reflection of the characteristic old English manner. Mention 
should also be made of ‘‘ Forward,” by Siigg, an easy march, well 





souusived and well written ; and ‘‘ At the Stile,” waltz, by Vassila 
ollis, 

Messrs Reid Brothers have issued ‘‘ First Lessons for the Piano- 
forte,” by Brinley Richards—a very useful manual indeed, and well 
adapted for those who cannot afford a master. It contains a selec- 
tion of popular pieces. ‘‘ Twenty-three Songs for Boys” appeals to 
a class of amateurs not yet surfeited with such aes. The subjects 
are well chosen, and the book ought to make its mark. ‘‘ La Garde 
Passe,” a march by W. H. Jude, and “ Victory,” another by H. 
Clendon, are animated ; while by choosing even at random from 
Trouselle’s Bourrée in C and Mazurka in E minor, Arnaud’s ‘‘ La 
Fontaine” gavotte, Turrell’s ‘‘ Hyperion” waltz, and S. Everstone’s 
“‘Unvergesslich ” waltz, caterers for the home circle will secure that 
which is worth having. Among the songs of this firm the subjoined 
deserve honourable mention : ‘‘ Dorothy’s Diary ” (Seymour Smith), 
‘*It’s all the same to Jack” (Eugene Barnett), and ‘‘ The King’s 
Quest” (W. Gandy). 

Seekers after humorous songs for the coming season will find 
plenty in the catalogue of Mr. J. Bath. There are, for we the 
following by Corney Grain: ‘‘The Amateur Yachtsman,” ‘‘ He did, 
and he didn’t know why,” and ‘‘I’m a Chappie,” as well as George 
Grossmith’s ‘‘My Nancy loves me truly,” ‘Do not spoil your 
children,” ‘‘'The ’Bus Conductor's song,” and ‘‘ How I became an 
Actor.” The respective composers have made these so popular that 
not a word need be said in their favour here. Every family circle’s 
‘‘funny man” will make a point of buying them all. Broadly comic 
likewise are Herbert Harraden’s ‘“‘ Exchange and Mart,” ‘‘ Smith and 
Thompson,” and “ Four Tigers.” Here is, in point of fact, a complete 
storehouse of mirth-provoking song. Barri’s ‘ No Surrender” strikes 
firmly a patriotic and martial chord ; Levey’s “‘Caught Napping”’ 
is a dainty little love story safe to please, while in his setting of 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ When all the world is young, lad,” Corney Grain shows 
that he can do more than raise a laugh. Here we have a good 
manly and yet pathetic song. Three pianoforte pieces by G. Ferraris 
may be recommended as musicianly, pleasing, and far from difficult. 
They are entitled ‘‘Danse des Derviches,” ‘‘ Mazurka Melodique,” 
and ‘‘ Melodie.” Let a word be said also for ‘‘Smallwood’s Dance 
Album,” containing six pieces quite easy of execution.—D. 7’. 


—o—- 


DEATH OF MISS SHIRREFF. 

We regret to record the death of Miss Shirreff (Mra Walcott), the 
once favourite singer, who died on the 23rd of December, at Ken- 
sington, in her seventy-second year. Miss Shirreff held at one time 
a high position, both as an operatic and a concert singer. A pupil 
of Mr Tom Welsh, she made her début at Covent Garden on Dee. 1, 
1832, as Mandane in Dr Arne’s Artaxerxes. By universal assent 
her performance of the part was pronounced a great success, As a 
matter of course it was repeated many times during theseason. Her 
rendering of the celebrated aria, ‘‘ The Soldier tired,” was the theme 
of general admiration. She sang the following year at the Antient 
and Philharmonic Concerts, and the Gloucester Festival. She re- 
appeared in 1834-5 at Covent Garden, and was engaged at Drury 
Lane in 1837, coming back, however, to Covent Garden in 1838. 
Her London successes were followed by vocal triumphs at concerts 
in the United Kingdom. It is difficult to say whether she was more 
appreciated on the stage or in the concert-room—at any rate, her 
singing and acting of the Page in Auber’s delightful and popular 
opera, Gustavus the Third, can scarcely be forgotten by those living 
who had the pleasure of witnessing her grace and talent. In 1838 
she visited the United States, with Mrs and Mr Seguin, and Mr J. 
Wilson (the Scotch vocalist), where she became a _— favourite, 
and made large sums of money. Her rendering of songs by Sir 
Henry Bishop and Charles Horn again delighted musical people, the 
favourite ditties being ‘‘Trifler forbear,” ‘I’ve been Roaming,” 
“Bid me Discourse,” and ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.” Returning to 
England, she retired into private life, and was soon after married to 
the late Mr J. Walcott, secretary of the Army and Navy Club. 
Requiescat in pace ! 








Hameurcu.—The principal works given at the Musical Festival 
here on the 5th and 6th June will be Handel’s Messiah and Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony. Vocal associations from Bremen, 
Liibeck, Kiel, Oldenburg, Brunswick, and other places will take 
part in the proceedings. 

Srurtcart. —The principal feature at the fifth Subscription Con- 
cert was Moritz Moszkowski’s Violin Concerto played by Tivadar 
Nachéz. Both composition and performance afforded satisfaction to 
a numerous audience. Besides the Concerto, the same artist played 
some “ Zigeunertinze” of his own, and an “ Adagio” by Julius 
Sachs. 
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MUSICAL ETHICS AND ANALOGIES, 


Instead of the illuminated card, by which seasonable compli- 
ments are now generally interchanged, Mr Henry C., Banister has 
sent, this year, to some of his friends a pamphlet with the above 
heading, which could not prove other than an agreeable substi- 
tute for those pretty, yet monotonous and mechanical, expressions of 
affection or goodwill, with which the postman at this season 
gorges the letter-bag. Why the author has limited the distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet, which by the way he read lately before the 
College of Organists, to private circulation, is a question not 
readily answered. It cannot spring from the bashful hesitation 
of one unused to see himself in print, for Mr Banister, a long 
time ago, passed that ordeal, when he brought out his book on 
Music ; and surely the many editions that admirable work has 
gone through must have convinced him by this time, of the high 
appreciation in which it has been and still is held. Neither could 
there be a doubt but that the pamphlet would be generally received 
as serviceable to the cause of music. For might not the tired teacher, 
whose lofty aims have become as dust under the grinding pressure 
of the school-mill, catch, by perusing it in the holidays, some 
thought that would revive his ardent hopes and high resolves ? 
Or might not the scholar, escaped from the drudgery of music 
drill, be arrested by its revelation of heights in the region of art, 
surrounded by a purer and serener atmosphere than that of the 
classroom ? Or perchance some one of the great public might, by 
its pages, discover that a musician, the man looked upon as a 
mere entertainer, a tuneful gossip, a filler-up of idle moments, has 
a respect for his art, equal even to that felt by him whose mission is 
held by the world in greatest honour. If it were likely that any 
one of these desirable results could have been brought about, 
then it is a pity the author did not elect to place his pamphlet at 
the disposal of the general public. 

The purpose Mr Banister has in view is, on the one hand, to 
take off for the moment the technical trammels, which, alwaysworn, 
are apt to gall the wearer; and, on the other hand, to keep the 
student free, whilst leading him up to the higher ground of art, 
from the bogs in which so many flounder, in the pursuit of what 
is falsely called cestheticism. Pointing to heights to be reached, 
he bids the youthful climber keep to the straight course, the 
path clearly tracked out for him, and to avoid mists and shun 
illusions that surely lead astray. ‘There, on the classic heights, men 
such as Bach worked in a pure white light ; whilst far lower down 
amidst changing mists and uncertain gloom, made fascinating by 
fitful gleams, the workers of the Romantic school ply their busi- 
ness. ‘The writer takes us in fancy up those heights to watch the 
great Sebastian at work upon a fugue. There is the subject; a 
bit of ore fresh out of Truth’s quarry. It needs no other than 
unstained light to reveal its beauty ; note the transmutations it 
undergoes at the hand of the fashioner ; how many tests it stands ; 
now ’tis by “ augmentation,” now “ diminution,” now “ inversion,” 
until it answers triumphantly all ordeals that art can apply. How 
pleasant to find oneself carried along by the enthusiasm of a man 
whose daily avocations have not dulled the charm in objects he 
has spent his life in elucidating !_ One does not hesitate to throw 
him the reins and allow him to hurry from this analogy to music 
that he perceives in nature, to that he detects in any kindred art. 
What if there be occasionally suspension and want of clearness in 
the analogy, there is always a palpable relation in the comparison 
instituted. Cannot all things with structural order be made to 
reflect music of the highest organization? May not everything 
characterized by change, sequence, variety of parts, combination, 
and definiteness of purpose be called upon to serve in illustration 
of that which Mr Banister designates the highest kind of music ? 
Orlando would see the name of Rosalind upon every tree, if not 
every leaf, and the devoted lover of music might be able to detect 
her fair features mirrored more or less clearly in everything good 
and true. 

Mr Banister claims for music a place somewhere in the wide 
and elastic circle of Ethics. That simplicity, in language, subject, 
and invention, which appeals so strongly to him when engaged on 
the class of music of which his adored Bach is the highest repre- 
sentative, is an element he calls “ moral.” Whether any kind of 
music, pe se, can properly be termed “good” or “bad” in the 
moral sense of the words, is a question likely to open up a field 
too vast for present discussion. But, at the same time, it might 
he said that association can positively make it either one or the 





other. Used, as it generally is, as a mode of expression, a medium 
of feeling, a means for enforcing thought and purpose, music par- 
takes of its subject-matter, and is, therefore, in a measure, right 
or wrong, good or evil, just as the idea it serves happens to be. 
It may morally be negative when ina static form ; but it ceases to 
have that character when its dynamic forces are directed to the 
emotions, when it arouses passion, and prompts to action ; then 
it assuredly becomes a participator in good or evil. Let not 
musicians deem this application a depreciation of their art; rather 
let them, with Mr Banister, consider that there is a responsibility in 
the exercise of it far more weighty than any they had hitherto recog- 
nized, Are there not many honest workers in music who lament 
its degradation ? and some, even, who reproach themselves for 
being engaged in trimming folly, gilding vulgarity, and adorning 
vice? ‘The teacher, perhaps, can more easily free himself from 
such untoward circumstances than the performer. The latter is 
compelled, for a living, to interpret that in which the public 
delights ; but the former has some authority in the selection of 
subjects for the pupil’s study. He would not find it amiss, 
perhaps, if he were to look through Mr Banister’s pamphlet before 
resuming his trying but important duties, 
PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
pase Neen 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS. 

We have to record the completion of an estimable work which 
we have more than once noticed during its progress—the new 
edition of the works of Samuel Richardson—which, with a Prefatory 
Chapter of Biographical Criticism, from the pen of Mr Leslie Stephen, 
has been published by Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., in monthly 
volumes during the present year. The last four of the twelve 
volumes are occupied with the grandest production of the author— 
that which he looked upon as the most perfect exemplification of his 
moral system, the noblest offspring of his matured intelligence, and 
his chief title to fame—the famous Sir Charles Grandison ; a novel 
which not only for its length and comprehensiveness, and the number 
of personages introduced, but for its consummate literary skill, the 
art with which the incidents are evolved under the difficult form of 
letter-writing, and the picture which it gives of the ‘‘genteel ” society 
of England in the middle of the last century, is never likely to lose 
its place in our literature. It cannot be said that this voluminous 
exposition of the character and manners of ‘‘ persons of quality ” 
under George II., is read, or will probably be ever read, by many in 
the present or in future generations. The age loves succinctness, 
and even in his own time Richardson’s diffuseness excited the im- 
patience, not only of critics, but of some of his most devoted readers. 
Some years ago Clarissa was abridged by an industrious man of 
letters, and, in spite of the repulsiveness of its main incident, obtained 
a number of readers who would never have had the courage to set 
out on the long journey of the original. Sir Charles Grandison does 
not lend itself so easily to this treatment, and, indeed, is more 
worthy of the energy and the time which are necessary for its com- 
plete perusal. But it must always be a book for determined readers, 
for those especially who find it a pleasure or a duty to make thein- 
selves acquainted with the classical literature of England, and 
particularly with the writings of a man who had a greater continental 
reputation than any English author of his age. By the rest even of 
highly educated people it will, at the most, be read cursorily and 
with many skips and omissions. But to read it thus is better than 
not to read it at all, and we may assure those who have never 
glanced at it that they will find more entertainment in Harriet 
Byron’s confidences to Miss Lucy Selby and Lady G., in the villain 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, in the ‘‘ whimsical” Miss Grandison, in 
the ‘‘ faultless monster” who gives his name to the novel, in the 
Lady Clementina and the Count of Belvedere, and Signor Jeronymo 
and Laurana, than in any five of the three-volume novels of the day, 
which, taken together, would about equal the bulk of Richardson’s 
masterpiece. We need only add, in conclusion, that this edition of 
Richardson must take rank with the finest of those which of recent 
years have been devoted to the stately reproduction of standard 
literature, and that it reflects credit on those who have prepared it. 
The edition is limited to 750 copies.— Times. 








StockHotm.—A new opera, Neaga, by the Swedish composer, 
Ivar Hallstrém, is accepted at the Theatre Royal. The book is by 
Carmen Sylva (the pseudonym assumed by the Queen of Roumania). 
Hallstrém completed the opera last summer, at the chateau of Mon- 
nr the seat of the Prince von Wied, her Roumanian Majesty’s 

rother, 
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MUSICAL SKETCHES, 
By H. E. D. 
No. 12.—Some Hints anp APHORISMS. 


‘More honour’d in the breach than the observance:” 
Hamlet (Act i, se, 4). 
For THE PIANIsT. 


On no account remove the foot from the loud pedal when playing. 

The excellence of pianoforte playing is in proportion to the degree 
of loudness attained. 

If you should happen to play softly, always slacken the time. 

When asked to play, take your seat at the piano and say: ‘‘ Do 
you know a little ~— by so-and-so? I don’t think I remember it 
but it goes something like this,” and then play the piece you have 
been working at for the last month. 

Whenever you happen to break down say you have lost your 
place : if you have no music before you, stop tod say you are very 
sorry but you forget the remainder. 


For THE VIOLINIST. 

Always work the bowing arm from the shoulder. 

Acquire great dexterity in manipulation; tune is of minor 
importance. 

The use of rosin is a bad habit. Don’t adopt it. 

It is a great mistake to tune a violin oftener than once a month. 
It ought not to require it, and such indulgence only gets the instru- 
ment into bad habits. 

Keep the violin in a cool, moist place. 

The bow should occasionally be dipped in the best lubricating oil. 
It makes it work smoothly, and prevents the hair from falling off. 

For THE ORGANIST. 

Play the pedals with the left foot only and use the heel as little as 
possible. 

A pleasing effect can often be obtained by drawing the stops only 
about half out. 

Always use the “‘ mixtures ” alone. 

Be careful to keep steadily pumping the swell pedal whilst 
playing. 

Vary the stops every few bars. 

__ Extemporize frequently : in accordance with the laws of harmony, 
if possible, but in any case extemporize. 
member that the ‘‘ Vox Humana” is an admirable pedal stop. 
For THE SINGER. 
Ps egeemnees glissando from one note to another has an agreeable 
effect. 

be sounds should come through the nostrils. It imprceves the 
quality. 

é — on the consonants as much as possible—especially on the 
inal 8, 

Open your mouth as wide as you can with safety to your jaw. 

_ Study well the art of posing, and, if a lady, acquire a certain sweet 
SS pouting smile, for use in tender passages in conjunction 
with raised eyebrows and half-closed eyes. 


For THE CoMPosER. 

To get an original inspiration, examine the works of other com- 
posers, 

First write your music in an easy key, and then transpose it into 
the most difficult and awkward one you can find. 

Insert plenty of chords which it is impossible for anyone, not 
possessed of the hands of a giant, to play. 

Always remember, the more difficult the music the greater the 
genius of the composer. 

Give each of your works a foreign title, for you will thereby be 
a with a knowledge of the languages from which the words 
are taken, 


_— admit the superiority of any other composer, whether living 
or dead, 


For THE Conpuctor. 

Take lessons in swimming and carpet-beating. 

Confine your attention at your toilet to cuffs, collar, 
back hair, 

Tap vigorously on the desk and give a prolonged “ hush !” in all 
soft passages. It draws the attention of the audience from the 
music to the conductor. 

At the conclusion of each piece, wipe your forehead—whether it 
needs it or not. 

Scowl occasionally on the man with the double-bass, and, directly 
the drummer comes in with his part, wave your left hand violently 
in his direction : it keeps down their vanity. 

If you wear long hair, throw it back, by a graceful swing of the 


gloves, and 











head, at the end of all the difficult passages, for it will remind the 
audience that all the merit is yours. 


For THE CRITIC. 


Find out the popular opinion and say nearly the opposite. 

Get a good ae of adjectives, learn how to ‘‘ gush,” and (if you 
are sure you have time) study music a little. 

If you want to please the profession generally, announce your 
supreme contempt for Wagner and all his works: if you wish to 
get the good opinion of amateurs, utter panegyrics on him. 

Abuse other critics, 

Always call music ‘‘ the divine and melodious art.” 

If you have a second-cousin a fiddler, praise his performance on 
every possible occasion. You will probably receive a substantial 
hamper from him at Christmas or an invitation to accompany him on 
his starring tour. 

If a composer be unknown, you are safe in condemning him. 

If a piece performed is by one of the great masters, say it is “‘ one 
of his most characteristic compositions,’ and speak of it as ‘‘ well 
known to all lovers of music,” though you never heard of it before. 

When tickets are given to you for concerts, &c., sell them to 
friends, and write your criticisms at your fireside. You will thus 
avoid the inconvenience of rushing for your last train. 


—————— 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The Italian Opera Company inaugurated by Signor G. Verdi, 
and which played for a short season at the Prince of Wales Opera- 
house, proved a financial failure, and Signor Verdi bas taken 
refuge in the Insolvency Court. The company’s leading ladies 
were Miss Martina Simonsen and Signora Graziosi ; first tenors, 
Signor Abricia and Signor Paladini; first baritone was Signor 
Verdi ; and principal bass was Signor Graziosi. The chief attrac- 
tion of the season was Mosé in Eyitto, which was produced with 
great effect. 

Dunning’s Comic Opera Company has been playing Manteaur 
Noirs at the Operahouse for some weeks past, with Miss Annette 
Ivanova as prima donna, This piece is to give way to Boccaccio 
on the 17th inst. 

Miss Emelie Melville, who has been sub-lessee of the Princess 
Theatre for a few months past, brings a season of comic opera to 
a close to-morrow night, when she will take her benefit. Miss 
Melville will appear on the occasion as Helen in La Belle Hélene. 
During this season Miss Gracie Plaisted has renewed her pleasant 
acquaintanceship with the Melbourne public, and Mr Wm. 
Walshe, a young tenor of great promise, made his début as Julian 
Hardy in Fatinitza. Miss Eva Davenport, Mr John Forde, and 
Mr Edward Farley have contributed much to the success of the 
season, 

The Montague-Turner English Opera Company (Miss Annis 
Montague and Mr Charles Turner) recently gave a few weeks of 
opera at the Operahouse on their way to Adelaide. 

Last week (the great race week of Victoria) Mons. Horace 
Poussard, the violinist, gave a series of concerts in the Town 
Hall, at popular prices, which were very largely attended. 

Signor Graziosi recently formed a small Italian Opera Com- 
pany, and produced Flotow’s L’ombra at the Victoria Hall for a 
short season, Miss Martina Simonsen being the prima donna. 

4, Lah, 

Melbourne, 15th November, 1883. 








MEININGEN.—The programme of the last Subscription Concert 
iven by the Ducal Orchestra comprised the overture to Weber's 
y somethe * ; Schubert's ‘‘Phantasie in C major,” as arranged by 
Franz Liszt, the piano part taken by Hans von Biilow; ‘‘La Poesia, 

for four violoncellos, Mercadante ; ‘‘Serenade for Wind Instru- 
ments,” Richard Strauss; ‘‘Die Liebesfee,” for violin and band, 
Raff ; ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,” Hector Berlioz ; Overture to Rienzi, 
Wagner ; ‘‘ Die Ideale,” Franz Liszt ; and overture to Guillaume 
Tell, Rossini. The tour on which the Ducal Band is about to start 


will last 19 days, the number of concerts given being the same, or 
exactly a concert a day. The places visited will be Eisenach, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Darmstadt, Mannheim, Carlsruhe, Wiirz- 





burg, Nuremberg, Erlangen, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, 
Mayence and Cassel. 
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CAROLS AND HOLLY. 
(Continued from page 820, Vol. 61.) 


On the other hand, the sacred carol survives, and is even coming 
into fashion where for long it had fallen into disuse. As regards 
rural England, no revolution in taste and practice has touched the 
simple old ditties which children time out of mind have sung from 
door to door, and handed down to their children that they might do 
the same. The cynic will perhaps observe that this is simply a form 
of begging—raising money under pretence of a seasonable observance. 
Be it so, it is enough for most people that the carol remains, and 
with it a pretty innocent custom, wholesome in its suggestiveness, 
as well as tender in its sentiment. Rural carol-singing, moreover, 
has never been reduced to burlesque, like the music of the urban 
‘* waits.” We can find nothing in it analogous to the wheezy cornet 
which, with itsreminiscences of nigger minstrels and ‘‘lion comiques,’ 
makes hideous the London night. Our “ waits” distinguish them- 
selves by the success with which they avoid any connection between 
themselves and Christmas, save, it is true, in the matter of Boxing- 
Day calls, They might be more tolerable than they are would they 
recognize the season so far as to attempt ‘Christians awake ” or 
‘* Hark ! the herald angels sing.” But the typical “ wait” sternly 
declines to see in Christmas either a religious or a convivial time. 
To him, all its associations and its sentiment are expressed in that 
peculiarly cheerful ditty, ‘‘The Mistletoe Bough,” with which, at 
rare moments, when he rises to a sense of duty, he favours an 
awakened and exasperated public. No such perverseness and dis- 
loyalty can be charged to the rural carol singers, who remains faith- 
ful for the most part to the quaint and simple hymns that have come 
down from a quaint and simple past. Who would like them to do 
otherwise, even though they should abandon the old carols for the 
productions of a more cultured muse. We can dwell with keen 
delight upon Milton’s ‘‘ Nativity” hymn or Herrick’s ‘ Star 

Song”: 

‘* Tell us thou clear and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the Babe that lately sprung ? 
Lies he the lily-banks among ? 
Or say, if this new Birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers 
Spangled with dew-light; thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where,” 


The fragrance of such poetry is as that of the rose ; but we would 
not exchange for it the scent of the wild flower that hangs about the 
popular Christmas carol, illogical and fantastic though it may be. 
Certain aspects of the event which Christmas commemorates seem 
to invite the homeliness and simplicity of these ancient ditties. 
How could the arrival of Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem, and the 
Birth in the stable be better told than in the West of England carol 
known as “ A Virgin most pure”: 


‘* But when they had entered the city so far, 
The number of people so mighty was there, 
That Joseph and Mary, whose substance was small, 
Could get in the city no lodging at all, 


Then they were constrain'd in a stable to lie, 

Where oxen and asses they used to tie; 

Their lodging so simple, they held it no scorn, 

But against the next morning our Saviour was born. 


The King of all Glory to the world being brought, 
Small store of fine linen to wrap Him was wrought, 
When Mary had swaddled her young Son so sweet 
Within an ox manger she laid Him to sleep,” 


This is not perfect verse, but it is poetry all the same, and that of 
no mean order, if the essence of poetry be considered. Such virtue 
is there, more or less, in all the carols, that we do not wonder to 
find Wordsworth—who could appreciate it as after his own heart— 
moved to write to a brother those lines beginning : 


‘* The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 
Keen was the wind, but could not freeze, 
Nor check the music of their strings ; 
So stout and hardy were the band 
That scraped the chords with strenuous hand,” 


As we have said, the carol is coming again into vogue. It has re- 
entered our churches and taken its old place in Christmas ritual, its 
unpretending strains are heard in the streets during the “ Night of 
the Nativity,” and even the children of suburban London are 
beginning to sing it from door to door, as those who were children 
centuries ago did before them. Our generation is, therefore, 


strengthening one of the links that connect it with the past—from 





an impulse of sentiment rather than of faith, may be, but when even 
sentiment reaches across the dead years to grasp the hand of living 
faith, the result is likely to be profit rather than loss, 
Another form of Christmas poetry survives in the “ greenery’ 
with which the orthodox observer of the season bedecks his house. 
It must be conceded that this custom is of pagan origin, and belongs 
more to the feast of Yule than to thatof Christ’s birth. In the early 
days of Christianity the Church tried hard to abolish it, as carrying 
men’s minds back to the state from which they had emerged. But 
the Church found that not all things were possible even to her 
hostly and far-reaching power. ‘The usual tactics followed. 
Unable to extinguish the observance, she Christianised it, using, 
perhaps, the argument of worthy Master Thomas Warmstry, who, 


‘in his ‘‘ Vindication of the Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ” 


(1648), complacently remarked : ‘‘If it doth appeare that the time 
of this Festival doth comply with the time of the heathen’s satur- 
nalia, this leaves no charge of impiety upon it, for, since things are 
best cured by their contraries, it was both wisdom and piety in the 
ancient Christians (whose work it was to convert the heathens from 
such as well as other superstitions and miscarriages) to vindicate 
such times from the service of the Devile by appointing them to the 
more solemne and especiall service of God.” In all ages of Chris- 
tianity there has been this disposition on the part of its ministers 
and professors to plunder the Prince of Darkness, who, being unable 
to avail himself of a patent law for a copyright Act, is completely at 
their mercy. The early Church, as we have seen, appropriated the 
leafy decorations of his saturnalia, and in our own day General 
Booth is stealing all his pretty tunes. We must, however, decline 
to admit that there is, either in origin or tendency, anything devilish 
about Christmas Greenery, whatever may be the fact as regards the 
fires of Hallowe’en—another survival from the pagan age. It has 
been well said that the custom of decking houses and churches with 
leaves and branches belongs rather to natural religion than to any 
particular creed or form of worship, and this is supported by 
reference to the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, to the observances of 
the Druids, and soon. Surely it is a simple instinct that prompts 
men to decorate their houses in token of rejoicing, or to do honour 
to a person or event. In summer we use flowers, and in winter 
whatever of verdure the season has spared. Still, one would like to 
associate Christmas adornments with such a pretty and tender feel- 
ing as is sometimes declared to have originated them. A tradition 
tells us that back in the remote times, when fairies dwelt in the 
land, our ancestors looked with concern and compassion upon their 
state as the darkness and cold of mid-winter settled down upon their 
haunts. What were the “little people” todo amid ice and snow 
but crawl into some crevice and shiveringly await the return of the 
sun? It may be that our progenitors had an eye to the ‘‘ main 
chance,” but, without judging them on this score, let us accept the 
statement that they hung evergreens in the warmth of their houses 
and the light of their fires so that the poor fairies might enter and, 
nestled invisible amid the leaves, pass the dreariest days of all the 
year. We have ceased to believe in fairies, with whom one of the most 
poetic of human conceptions has gone into the region of myth, but it is 
still left us to idealize the notion of giving them hospitality as we 
hang up the holly and laurel. There are such Christmas fairies as 
Love, Charity, and Benevolence, whom all men love to cherish ; and 
if the house decorations, shimmering in the light of the Christmas 
fire, serve to remind us of these, we shall have entertained angels, 
but not unaware. Our forefathers thought much of the Christmas 
evergreens ; made songs about them, and sang them too, we may be 
assured, with lusty voices. The holly was their favourite—a rough 
favourite, truly, and not one whose close embrace is wholly endur- 
able, but an honest and a cheerful withal. What so cheerful, 
indeed, as the holly, with its sparkling dark green leaves and glow- 
ing berries? It twinkles all over with the restrained mirth that in 
human society befits a mere member of the ‘‘ vegetable kingdom,” 
and for sheer good company’s sake it makes a long struggle against 
the tendency of its kind to droop and fade. This is the plant about 
which our appreciative ancestors sang : 


‘* Whosoever against holly do cry 
In a rope shall be hung full high. 
Whosoever against holly do sing 
He may weep and his hands wring.” 


We must not put ourselves to the trouble of such championship, it 
being now generally conceded that the sturdy and uncompromising 
holly is very well able to take care of itself. By the way, there are 
no uncanny traditions concerning this plant, save that it shares with 
all other evergreens the power of bringing bad luck to those who 
keep it in the house later than Candlemas Day. Against the 
mistletoe every church door is shut as against a thing accursed, and, 
truth to tell, the earliest antecedents of that socially -popular 
parasite are not the most respectable. Ivy, again, is looked at 
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dubiously by sticklers for decorative proprieties. ‘‘ Bacchus, ever 
fair and young,” has a property in that plant such as hardly enhances 
its acceptableness amongst a temperate people. The cypress is too 
femal for a festive occasion ; and so the list of disqualifications 
runs on. But the holly, like the laurel and the bay, is ‘‘ Hail, fellow, 
well met,” all round the Christmas circle. The Church blesses it ; 
the mansion and the cottage welcome it—rightly, for it teaches 
many a lesson; not the least seasonable just now being the duty of 
taking a cheerful view of things, and, as far as possible, enabling 
others to do the same. The holly glistens in the faintest ray of 
light, and throws it back in countless points of brightness, 


THE MESSIAH AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester ‘* Examiner and Times,” ) 


The Messiah has long been the eet of English musical classics, 
and it is sometimes forgotten that it was first heard in Dublin. 
Handel was invited by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to visit that country, and on April 14th, 1742, produced 
The Messiah for the benefit of a charitable society. It was performed 
in London for the first time in 1747, on which occasion people were 
so much affected that when “ Hallelujah ” was sung, the audience— 
one of whom was the King—spontaneously rose at the passage, 
‘*For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” and remained standing 
till the end of the chorus, thus setting the example followed down 
to our time. Musical history includes many notable performances 
of The Messiah in this country, but we have not space to refer to 
them, nor even to the records of its popularity in Manchester during 
the early part of the present century. But our readers may be 
willing to be reminded of some of the earlier of Mr Hallé’s con- 
certs, at which the incomparable masterpiece was given, and to see 
a list of the principal singers who have taken part in it since. It 
was, we believe, in 1859 that Mr Hallé first conducted The Messiah in 
Manchester, though not, strictly speaking, at one of his own concerts. 
There existed at that time an institution destined to be only short- 
lived—the Manchester Choral Society—of which Hallé was director, 
and during the Christmas season the oratorio was given with Mrs 
Sunderland, the Yorkshire soprano, whose popularity in these dis- 
tricts was so great; Miss Palmer, who still sings in opera; Mr 
Montem Smith, and the Italian bass-baritone Belletti, who at the 
Birmingham Festival had already established his fame. In 1860 the 
Choral Society again gave 7'he Messiah, this time with Mdme Sher- 
rington, Mrs Lockey, whose rich contralto was so deservedly 
admired, Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Santley. Those eminent artists 
—as Lancashire artists we are proud to claim them both—Mdme 
Sherrington and Mr Santley, began early their appearances at The 
Messiah concerts. In 1861 Mr Hallé gave the first of his own 
Messiah performances, with Mrs Sunderland, Miss Palmer, Sims 
Reeves, and Belletti. In 1862 we had Mrs Sunderland, Miss 
Lascelles, Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Weiss. In 1863 appeared, for 
the first time, Mdme Parepa, who might have replaced Mdme Clara 
Novello as the leading oratorio soprano had she not yielded to the 
seductions of the lyric stage. With Mdme Parepa came Miss 
Palmer, Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Lewis Thomas. In 1864 the 
principal soprano was Miss Louisa Pyne, another lady who would have 
won renown in oratorio had she been less occupied by the cares of 
management and the ‘‘ creation ” of so many original parts in opera. 
Miss Palmer, Messrs Reeves and Lewis Thomas were the other 
vocalists, In 1865 we had Mdme Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Messrs 
Reeves and Thomas; in 1866, Mdme Sherrington, Miss Palmer, 
Messrs Wilbye Cooper and Santley. In 1867 the lamented Mdlle 
Tietjens sang here in oratorio for the first time, and earned the 
earliest of many triumphs ; and with her came a lady who has not 
only sung at most of the performances since, but is likely to sing at 
many more, we mean, of course, the favourite and highly-gifted 
contralto, Mdme Patey. Mr Sims Reeves was the tenor that year, 
and, for the first time, Signor Foli the bass. In 1868, Mdme 
perigee Mdme Patey, Messrs Reeves and Santley sang ; and in 
1869, Mdme Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Signor Foli, and Mr Nelson 
Varley, Mr Sims Reeves—whose unrivalled performances in The 
Messiah affords some of the most delightful reminiscences—again 
suffering from indisposition. In 1870, Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Patey, 
Mr Nordblom, and Herr Stockhausen, the German baritone, were 
principals; in 1871 Mdlle Tietjens, Mdlle Drasdil, Mr Nelson 
Varley, and Signor Foli; in 1872, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme Patey, 
Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Santley ; this, unfortunately, being the 
last time the greatest of English tenors was able to fulfil his engage- 
ment at these concerts. In 1873 Mdme Alvsleben, the Dresden 
operatic soprano, who came to England on Mr Hallé’s invitation, 
appeared with Mdme Patey, Mr Santley, and, for the first time, 
Mr Edward Lloyd, whose successive appearances have always been 





specially welcome. In 1874 Mdme Sherrington, Mdme Patey, 
Messrs Varley and Santley ; in 1875 Mdme Sherrington, Mdme 
Patey, Mr Cummings, and Signor Foli ; in 1876, Mdme Sherrington, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Vernon Rigby and Signor Foli. About this 
period we find less variety than at any other ; for in 1877 we had 
Mdme Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Signor Foli; and 
in 1878 Mdme Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd and Mr 
Santley. In 1879 came Miss Lilian Bailey—now Mrs Henschel— 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd and Mr Santley ; and in 1880 Mdme Albani, 
Mdme Patey, Messrs Maas and Santley. In 1881 we had Mdme 
Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd and Mr Santley, and last year 
as this, Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Messrs Lloyd and Santley. The 
curious in local musical statistics will see that Mdme Patey has 
been the most frequent visitor to our Christmas Messiah concerts, 
Mdme Sherrington and Mr Santley coming next in order, and 
Mr Sims Reeves closely following. Without taking note of 
the recent Friday performances, Mdme Patey has sung sixteen times, 
Mr Santley twelve, Mdme Sherrington eleven, Mr Sims Reeves nine, 
Mr Lloyd seven, and Signor Foli six. 


———— 
FANFRELUCHE. 


M. Hécquart, the new manager of the Renaissance, and Gaston 
Serpette, the composer, have each secured a success with Fanfreluche, 
which, in its original form, was brought out at Brussels under the 
title of Une Nuit a St Germain. The plot has since been modified 
and improved, but it is still too complicated to be analyzed in few 
words. Enough that the heroine is twin sister of Mdlle Brézette, 
an opera singer, whom she resembles as closely as a Dromio to a 
Dromio, and who has inspired the Regent with a violent passion. 
To escape from his persecutions and shelter her fiancé from revenge, 
Brézette changes places with Fanfreluche, who is as light of conduct 
as she herself is severe, and the two sisters assume so many different 
costumes that the audience are at last almost as uncertain as to their 
identity as the husbands of Giroflé and Girofla. As in Lecocq’s 
opera, the two characters are impersonated by the same actress, who 
at the Renaissance is no other than the popular Médlle Granier. 
Whether she appear as Fanfreluche or Brézette, so long as she is on 
the stage the audience are indifferent as to dramatic expedients. A 
tuneful ‘‘ Aragonaise” was sung by her with so much verve and 
brilliancy that, although midnight had long struck, her admirers 
twice insisted on its being repeated. Malle Granier also gave+elling 
effect to the couplets descriptive of Fanfreluche’s attractions—a 
song that bids fair to become popular. A trio, to which the words 
are in the patois of Auvergne, was also highly successful, while a 
boys’ chorus and a “chaur des estafiers” are built on melodious 
themes, conceived in the best style of opera bouffe. Morlet, the ex- 
cellent baritone; Jolly, one of the most humorous actors on the 
French stage; and Germain, who personates a comic nigger with 
infinite spirit, contributed materially to the success of a work which 
is likely to restore the Renaissance to its legitimate place.—L. 7. 





SERENADE, 

The night winds are at sport, 
Marion, 

But they'll guard our secret well, 

Nor one shimmering star will tell 

What this glad night has brought 
To us, Marion, 


| Creep down on stealthy feet, 
Marion, Marion ; 
For our speechless ally, Rest, 
Is rocking every breast. 
So come, securely, sweet, 
To me, Marion. 
Oh! gently, Love—Beware ! 
For a foe lurks in each stair 
Though thy foot falls light as air. 
So—uplift the latch with care 
And come, Marion. 


We have dulled suspicion’s eyes, 
Marion ; 
Made its glances vague and faint 
By our wearisome restraint, } 
But our penance bringsits prize | 
To us, Marion ! 
CLARENCE M. Hooper. 





Copyright. 





Ropsery FRoM Mpme ALBANI.—At the Manchester City Police 
Court, on Monday, before Mr Headlam, Susan Wilson, residing in 
Deansgate, was charged with stealing a travelling rug, the property 


of Mdme Albani. It was stated that on the night of the 20th Dec. 
Mdme Albani was staying with her maid at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester, and in the evening was driven to the Free T rade Hall 
to take part in the performance of the Messiah. It was afterwards 
discovered that one of her rugs upon which she set much store, it 
having been presented to her, was missing. A detective officer a 
few days afterwards found the rug at a pawnbroker’s shop, where it 
had been pledged by the prisoner. The case was adjourned for a 
week for the attendance of Mdme Albani or her husband, Mr Gye. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DrrecToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quintet, in C minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; 
Serenade, “‘ Awake, awake” (Piatti)—Mr Edward Lloyd—violoncello obdligato, 
Signor Piatti; Sonata in D minor, Op, 31, No. 2, for pianoforte alone (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdme Frickenhaus. 

Part II.—Song, “‘ Lend me your aid” (Gounod)— Mr Edward Lloyd; Quartet, 
in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Schumann)—Mdme 
Frickenhaus, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Hollander and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12, 1884, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 


Programme, 

Quintet, in B flat, Op. 87, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mendels- 
sohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Air, “If with all your hearts” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Joseph Maas; Sonata, in 
C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann; Air, “Il mio tesoro” (Mozart)—Mr Joseph Maas; Trio, in D 
major, Op. 70, No, 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—M. 
Viadimir de Pachmann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 

















Hefore Halon, 


Not mutely, not with patience have we waited 
Till this, the darkest hour before the day. 

Not bright and wide, with wonder unabated, 
Have our sad eyes looked towards the far-away. 


We have slept sometimes, though sleep for us was dreary 
With dreams that dealt in suffering and sore wrong. 

Sometimes we have grieved at watching, and been weary 
Between desire of sleep and love of song. 


While the wet yellow weather drooped and darkened, 
Our lips were dull to speak of aught but pain, 

| Even in sleep, wherefrom we woke and hearkened, 

| And heard no sound except the falling rain. 


There shone no moon, there gleamed no star above us, 
As in the childhood-wonder-skies of yore, 

Ere the high gods had wholly ceased to love us, 
We could not recollect them any more. 


Then, darkling, we beheld in inward vision 
Our life—the comfort of it, and the care— 

And what we saw was hardly worth derision, | 
And what we saw not, hardly worth despair. | 


Yet, after much complaint and unavailing, 
Complaint and hollow weariness of time, 
We chafe no longer, being ashamed of wailing 

Our life's one burden in such barren rhyme. 


For lo, the sea-wind, moaning and mysterious, 
And the vast under-murmur of the sea 

Come from afar. No longer shall time weary us, 
No longer will we lie and let things be. 


In this the darkest hour before wan daylight 
Steals o'er the winter gloom with shivering chills, 

Ghost-like we rise and yearn until the grey light 
Shall grow from nothing on the eastern hills— 


Until some sudden, sharp, sweet sound of singing 
Shall tell the world that night is nearly gone, 
Ani that, at last, the chance of change is bringing 

A golden smile on the grey lips of Dawn. 


EPInoaRis. 














DEATHS. 

On December 31, 1883, at Oakdene, South Norwood, Lizzix, the 
beloved wife of THomas BENFIELD, and youngest daughter of 
GEORGE PERREN, of Redhill, Surrey, aged 35. 

On January the lst, at 93, Halton Road, Canonbury, N., Mr 
Tuomas CHENERY, (of the Crystal Palace orchestra), in his 55th year. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eproeris.—Forward your missives a day earlier, and respect the 
‘* classics,” The line, as it rushed unimpeded from the brain of the 
inspired minstrel who unbodied it, runs as under :— 

‘* With Wagginer boun’ to follow.” 

Mark that—‘‘boun’,” not ‘‘bound.” There is a super-symbolic 
difference between the two, a sort of procrastination, as it were, of 
the heaving poetic mutterance. 

Epcar Wart.—Dramuziando is the Dwarf, not the ‘‘ Giant,” in 
Palmerin of England. 


To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 817, Vol. 61.) 


Cherubini’s death was, indeed, an event for that Paris which 
he had inhabited for fifty-four years and where he had occupied 
so high a position; for France, which he had made his second 
country and filled with his glory; and for all Europe, which, we 
may justly say, envied us his genius. His interment, therefore, 
was the occasion of an imposing manifestation, The funera 
ceremony did not take place until the 19th March, in consequence 
of the operation of embalmment, to which the body was sub- 
jected. At half-past nine in the morning, an immense procession, 
numbering several thousand persons, assembled in front of the 
aged master’s residence in the Faubourg Poissonniére, and took 
its way, behind the car, along the Boulevards to the Church of 
St Roch. It included, besides the professors and pupils of the 
Conservatory, a large number of artists of all kinds, of scholars, 
politicians, literary men, members of various academies, a number 
of dramatic authors, and almost everyone belonging to the Opera 
and the Opéra-Comique. During the progress of the procession. 
a military band performed fragments of the “ Pompe funébre du 
Général Hoche,” written by Cherubini in 1795; in the. church, 
they sang the second Reguwem, which he composed expressly for 
his own obsequies; it produced a profound impression, At the 
cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, where the body was buried, several 
addresses were delivered, among them being one by Raoul 
Rochette, as Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts; 
one by Lafon, once a soctétaire of the Théatre-Francais, who read 
for Zimmermann, whose emotion prevented him from speaking ; 
and one by Halévy, representing the deceased master’s pupils. It 
was in the following noble and touching terms that Halévy paid 
the last tribute of homage to the old friend who had been for him 
almost a father: 

‘*Gentlemen, it is a sad duty to come to this still open tomb to 
bid a last farewell to one who was my master, my guide and my 
friend. In the name, then, of all who loved you, receive, Cheru- 
bini, this eternal farewell. Before the earth closes for ever on your 
remains, listen once more to the voice of those who for thirty years 
have venerated and cherished you. God permitted that, at the end 
of your long and laborious career, in the struggle you maintained 
with disease and death, your strong reason never wavered. Your 
noble intelligence kept watch to the end in the exhausted body you 
beheld dying day by day. At the supreme moment, those who had 
the privilege of sharing with your family the task of paying the last 
sad attentions which soothed your dying moments, wished, on your 
account for the arrival of death, which you yourself prayed God to 
send you, for no illusion was any longer possible, neither for them 
or yourself ; your sufferings spoke only too clearly. When death 
struck you down still erect, and still animated by your strong will, 
they almost thanked God for putting an end to your torments by 
calling you to himself. But now the picture of those torments is 
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growing fainter, and we feel only the immensity of your loss, We 
ook for you near us; near the hearth around which we used to 
Only a few days have elapsed, and in the profound sorrow 
of the period of mourning which is now beginning, we perceive 


gather. 


what a void there will be for ever about us. Once more doI bid 

ou farewell in the name of those who will endeavour to follow you 
in the path you have marked out for them. You loved them as if 
they had been your children, and they weep for you as they would 
weep for a father. Your venerated and glorious name will ever be 
for them the symbol of all that is noble and elevated. Farewell, 
Cherubini, farewell! ” * 


Three weeks after Cherubini’s death, the Opéra-Comique 
proceeded to revive his masterpiece: Les deux Journées, the 
reproduction of which had been discussed for some months, and 
which was apparently delayed by the hesitation of the composer, 
who dreaded to see re-appear in public, after forty-two years, a 
work which had once achieved so considerable a success. Here is 
what an influential paper said on the subject, when stating that 
the result proved such fears to be utterly groundless : 


‘The management of the Opéra-Comique had long been thinking 
of playing Les Deux Journées, but they had to overcome, so it is said, 
Cherubini’s resistance. The illustrious composer did not care to 
expose his glory to the caprices of fashion. What had his glory to 
gain? And why submit to the revision of a changeable public one 
of the most brilliant successes of a long musical career? Was it 
proper to expose so great a reputation to the chances of the stage? 
. . + Cherubini’s death, which took place on the 15th March, 
cleared all obstacles out of the way. Les Deux Journées was played 
before an attentive audience, who were sometimes deeply touched. 
Cherubini did not sufficiently take into account his reputation, and the 
authority of his universally-admired name, while, above all, when 
nett for the fate of his work, he had too little confidence in the 
irresistible attraction of his talent, ever careful and rigid, ever 
engaging and sometimes very elevated. 

‘“*, . . The overture to Les Deux Journéesis celebrated. We will 
not analyse it. But we must speak of the instrumental piece pre- 
ceding the second act ; it is, in its restricted limits, a very remark- 
able symphony. The author wanted to paint the feeling caused by 
the vague noises which announce the awakening of acity. The 
clock strikes six behind the curtain; a slight shudder in the 
orchestra follows the sound of the clock ; then all relapses into 
silence. The sleepers, disturbed for a moment in their rest, have 
turned round in bed and are again plunged in sleep. Suddenly the 
beat of the drum is heard ; at this signal, the violoncellos are roused 
and the violins moved ; the orchestra stretches its arms and is 
astonished broad day has arrived so soon. The double-basses 
wey come and shake off this sluggishness. Everyone bustles 
about, everyone is stirring, the orchestra bursts out, and the curtain 

oes Up... . 

‘* The reading of two pieces of verse terminated the performance. 
M. Bouilly, who has reached the age of 80, had recovered all the 
dash of F een to praise his colleague. His lines were warmly 
applauded, as were, also, those consecrated to Cherubini’s memory 
by M. Emile Deschamps. 

‘During the reading of the verses, all the artists remained 
grouped round Cherubini’s bust. They sang with much feeling and 
skill a chorus from Blanche de Provence, an occasional opera worthy 
for some reasons to be rescued from oblivion. The chorus we have 
mentioned is, more especially, a nervous and impressive composition, 
which would produce a great effect, if sung at the Conservatory.” + 


The homage thus paid to Cherubini by this theatre, to the 
fortune of which he had so largely contributed, was assuredly no 
more than was due to his genius and immense reputation. I 
cannot quote at length the verses of Bouilly and those of Emile 
Deschamps, read on this occasion by Moreau-Sainti and Henri. 





* Cherubini’s rem ains are deposited in a vault belonging to his family. 
During the last ceremony a shower of rain, accompanied by hail, burst over 
the gathering, but did not prevent them carrying out their pious task.”— 
Courrier des Thédtres of the 20th March, 1842. 

t Chronique musicale (signed P. M.) in the paper, Le Temps, of the 14th 
April, 1842. At this revival of Les Deux Journeées, the characters were sus- 
tained by Moreau-Sainti (Armandi), Henri (Mekeli), Mocker (Antonio), Mdme 
Félix-Melotte (Constance), Descot (Marcelina), and Rouvroy (Angélina). Of 
all the artists who took part in the first performance of the work, Mdme 
Gavaudan and her sister-in-law, Mdme Gontier (Rosette Gavaudan), were the 
only ones then living. The aged Bouilly, who paid or this occasion a tribute 
of pious homage to his colleague, was not destined to survive the latter long ; 
his junior by a year (he was born in 1761), he followed him to the tomb a few 
weeks afterwards, on the 26th May, 1842. 











I must, however, remark that Bouilly’s poem ended by a fine 
line containing a fine thought :— 

“Un grand homme s’endort, mais il ne meurt jamais 
while of that by Emile Deschamps I will cite the following 
stanza, which will afford me an opportunity of reminding the 
reader of the profound friendship which bound the great musician 
to one of the greatest painters of his time :— 

‘*Mais quoi ! tes chefs-d’ceuvre demeurent ! 
Puis, quand tu t’eloignas sur la route du ciel, 
Ingres prit ses pinceaux des mains de Raphaél 

Pour te rendre aux yeux qui te pleurent 
Te voila deux fois immortel !” 


(To be continued, ) 


—_o——_ 


Gniversity of Rondon. 

The following are lists of the candidates who have passed the 
recent examinations :— 

B.Mus. ExamInation.—Ezxaminers: Dr Pole, F.R.S., and Dr 
Stainer, M.A. First Division—Augustus Hayter Walker, private 
tuition. Second Division—Ebenezer Goold, New Coll. Lond. and 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN Music. — Examiners: Prof. 
Garnett, M.A., Dr Pole, F.R.S., Prof. Reinold, M.A., F.R.S., Dr 
Stainer, M.A. First Division—Ernest George Binckes, private study ; 
Harry Colin Miller, University of Glasgow. Second Division— 
Francis Lyon Cohen, private study ; Kate Kiero Moakes, private 
tuition ; Williamson John Reynolds, private study ; Thomas Richard 
Ryder, B.A., private study. 


———_0—_ 


CONCERTS. 


ALBERT HAtut.—Mr. Barnby did not suffer the new year to make 
its advent without a performance of the Messiah. On Tuesday even- 
ing he assembled his Choral Society, which is never more worthily 
employed than in singing Handel’s imperishable work. If any ex- 
emplification is needed of the perfection that comes of practice and 
masterful discipline, we have it upon these occasions. It would be 
vain to look for a finer reading of the choruses of Handel’s oratorio 
than we had on Tuesday last. The technical obedience to Mr 
Barnby’s bdton was no less remarkable than the susceptibility to the 
gradations and contrasts of tone in which lie the dominant force of 
the choral pictures. To single out any example for special praise 
would be unnecessary, for the readiness of the attack and the culti- 
vated sense of the dramatic motive which characterized the delivery 
at the outset remained unblemished to the end, and hence the 
oratorio was presented in all its weight, fulness, and grandeur. The 
vocalists upon whom the solos devolved were Miss S. Robertson, 
Mdme Fassett, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley—a group asa 
whole not of the commanding prestige which now and then enter- 
prise delights in providing, but nevertheless quite sufficient for the 
purpose. In Miss S. Robertson we had a brilliant and satisfactory 
exponent of the soprano music, and in Mdme Fassett a welcome co 
adjutor in the contralto duties. The names of Mr Edward Lloyd 
and Mr Santley need but simple record. These admirable singers 
were both present, and, as usual, did all honour to themselves as 
artists and to the inspired music to which it was their privilege to 
give speech and utterance. The hall was crowded. The only con- 
ceded encore of the evening was in the case of the seasonable chorus 
* For unto us.”—D. H. 

M. Aveuste Dupont’s Pranororte Concert. — The final 
Saturday Crystal Palace afternoon concert of the year, (the tenth of 
the twenty-eighth series) included the production—for the first 
time in England—of a Pianoforte Concerto, composed by M. A. 
Dupont, professor of that instrument at the Brussels Conservatoire. 
The work consists of three divisions, each passing through several 
moditications of tempo. The first movement, beginning allegro 
moderato, includes the following changes—Allegro con fuoco, pitt 
animato, pitt moderato, alleyro moderato and vivace—the adagio 
merges into molto piit moto, reverting to the original tempo ; and the 
final vivace changes to pit animato, then to the time of the first allegro, 
then to that of the adagio followed by tempo pit mosso, and ending 
presto. So many fluctuations have a disturbing influence on the co- 
herence of the composition, which, nevertheless, includes some very 
skilful and effective writing both for orchestra and for solo instrument. 
The second and third movements are decidedly the most interesting 
portions of the work. The adagio opens with some charming 
melodic phrases for the first violins, interspersed with passages for 
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the wind instruments, amongst which the horn is prominent. Some 
delicate and fanciful embroideries for the pianoforte run throughout 
the movement, and afford good contrasts to the more sustained style 
of the orchestral writing. The final division of the concerto is full 
of spirit and vigour, with a pervading individuality of character 
especially welcome in a piece whose chief aim is ostensibly the dis- 
play of skill on the part of thesolo performer. For this M. Dupont’s 
concerto affords abundant opportunity through the medium of many 
passages—brilliant and otherwise—written with thorough know- 
ledge of the capacities of the modern pianoforte. The executant 
was Mdme Frickenhaus, whose performance was excellent 
throughout.—H. J. L. 

THE concert given in aid of the funds of the Post Office Orphan 
Home, established in 1870, for the purpose of boarding, clothing, 
and educating the orphans of the sorters and other members of the 
Post Office, was given last month in St James’s Hall. Many 
popular singers of the day assisted including Madame Liebhart, 
Madame Rose Hersee, Mr Isidore de Lara, Mr John Thomas, &c. 
The successes of the vocal selection were due to Madame Liebhart, 
‘The reign of the roses” being sung so much to the satisfaction of 
the audience that the fair Viennese favorita was compelled to return 
three times to the platform and then repeat it. Another success 
was the Scotch ballad ‘‘ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ town,” also 
sung by Madame Liebhart. Madame Rose Hersee pleased the 
audience greatly by the charming way in which she rendered the 
‘* Jewel Song” (Faust), and M. de Lara was unanimously encored 
in his own song ‘‘ Where memory dwells.” Mr John Thomas, never 
absent in a good cause, delighted every one by the performance of 
his own ‘‘ Autumn” and ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech.” The 
singers named in the programme besides those we have enumerated 
were Madame Cave-Ashton, Misses Edith Millar, Josephine Pulham, 
McLean, Ada Iggulden, Annie Butterworth, S. Melville, Angela 
Volk, Kate Flinn, Messrs Faulkner Leigh, D. Henderson, Walter 
Bolton, Clifford Halle, and Edward Grime. The pianist was Miss 
Letitia Lanier. Mr Eric Lewis, of the Savoy Theatre, gave a 
‘*Humorous and Musical Sketch,” and the conductors announced 
were Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Romili, Mr Terry, Mr W. Ganz 
and Signor Bisaccia. 

Lapy Brapazon gave a concert at Fulham, on Wednesday, 
January 2. Every part of the tastefully decorated room was crowded. 
Colonel Gore and Mr C. J. Bishenden were great favourites, and the 
applause was loud and prolonged when Mr Bishenden sang with 
spirit ‘‘The Mermaid” (encored). His other songs—‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,” and ‘‘The Outlaw” were also encored. The other 
artists were Misses Smith and Bolton, Mrs Ekins, and Mr Tietkins. 
The programmes of these concerts are so well arranged that they 
cannot fail to be successful. 

Miss ALICE RosELLI gave a concert at the Brompton Hospital on 
New Year’s Day, assisted by Miss Helen Meason and Mr Wood- 
house, Messrs Churchill Sibley, Lindsay Sloper, and Sydney Smith. 
Miss Roselli was in excellent voice, singing Gounod’s “ Cantique de 
Noel ;” a song, ‘‘ With thee?” by Mr Churchill Sibley; ‘‘ No, 
thank you, Tom!” by Roeckel (encored, and Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Carrier 
John” substituted) ; Roeckel’s ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters ” 
(encored, ‘‘ Market-tide,” by Cotsford Dick, being substituted) ; 
and, with Mr Woodhouse, Campana’s ‘‘ Una sera d’amore” (encored, 
and Marzials’ ‘‘ Secret voices” substituted). Miss Helen Meason 
gave Marzials’ ‘‘ The Miller and the Maid,” ‘‘ Some day,” and ‘‘ The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” all of which this clever young singer 
was called upon to repeat. Mr Sydney Smith played his popular 
arrangement of Irish airs and his spirited march ‘‘ En route ;” Mr 
Lindsay Sloper a Lied ohne Worte, by Mendelssohn, and Gottschalk’s 
‘* Pasquinade ;” Mr Churchill Sibley giving his own ‘‘ Marionettes’ 
Wedding Dance.” The arrangements for the concert were admir- 
ably carried out by the secretaries, Messrs Dobben and Theobald, 
whose zeal and kindness are indefatigable for the welfare of the 
inmates of the hospital. At the conclusion of the concert, the 
patients expressed themselves highly gratified with the entertain- 
ment, and wished Miss Roselli and the other artists ‘‘a happy new 
year, 


—_——- 0 —- 


PROVINCIAL. 


MANCHESTER.—The audience on Thursday night, December 27th, | 
1 | Blonder Ekbert, Part Il, in the programme consisted of Michael 
in Christmas week twenty years ago, and we question—says the | 
Examiner and Times—whether in any previous year so many | 


was very much larger than such a programme would have attracted 


thousands have listened to music in the Free Trade Hall on as many 
nights as during this and last week. A Mozart Symphony, 
Beethoven's music to Zymont (with Mr Brandram as reader), and a 
new pianoforte concerto at one concert were surely sufficient to give 
it a classical character ; but Mozart’s music is always delightful to 








listen to, and the symphony could not but be enjoyed by all who 
care for fresh and beautiful melody, and who appreciate symmetry 
and graceful form in music. The whole of Beethoven's music to 
Egmont had been only once previously heard at these concerts, and 
that so far back as in 1869, when Mdme Rudersdorff was the 
vocalist and Mr Walter Montgomery the reader. The novelty of 
the evening was a concerto by Hans Huber, a Swiss composer whose 
name is scarcely known here. It is a work of considerable 
originality, but its difficulties would repel any but experienced 
executants, and it was played with amazing vigour and facility by 
Mr Hallé. The Scherzo is the most fanciful movement, 
and the audience evidently enjoyed and encored it. This 
was rather cruel, as Mr Hallé had three pieces to play shortly 
afterwards. In the second part Miss Santley sang Benedict's ‘‘I 
mourn as a dove,” with much taste; but in nothing was she more 
successful than in Handel's quaint and beautiful air from Oftone, 
and only a well-trained artist could sing this florid music as Miss 
Santley did. 

CARMARTHEN.—The Annual Carol Concert given by the St, 
Peter’s day school children and others, took place on Thursday, 
December the 20th, before a very full and appreciative audience. 
The singing was better than ever, there being a marked improve- 
ment since last year. The singing of the younger children was 
especially good ; they seemed to understand the distinction of light 
and shade, and to be aware that shouting is not singing. To the 
Rev. T. Phillips, who conducted, all praise is due, so energetic is 
he in training them. The infants dressed in white were a picture 
and took the house by storm in singing the carols ‘‘ Merrily over 
the Snow” and “Christmas Cheer.” The Welsh choir also 
rendered two carols very effectively. The Rev. E. Jones and party 
gave two part songs with taste and precision, especially ‘‘The child 
is born in Bethlehem.” Miss Rachel Williams has a very good 
voice, and is a very promising singer. Her rendering of ‘‘ Draw yn 
mhell” pleased everybody. Miss Nevern Jones assisted in the 
accompaniments most efficiently. The proceeds will be given 
towards the Sunday School prizes fund and we hope the amount 
realised will prove ample for such a good purpose.—Carmarthen 
Journal. 

Lreeps.—During the Christmas holidays the recitals given on the 
magnificent organ in the Town Hall by Dr Spark are more frequent, 
and are attended by larger audiences than at ordinary times. On 
Tuesday afternoon, December 25, a programme including several 
very interesting novelties was played by the borough organist in his 
usual masterly style ; and on Saturday evening there was again an 
attractive selection of pieces, comprising Auber’s overture to 
Gustavus, the orchestral effects of which were happily conveyed, 
Next a lovely Ave Maria by Cherubini, and an offertoirve by Lefebure- 
Wély ; an Andante by Dr. Wesley and an Allegro by Henry Smart 
(worthy to compare with the best foreign compositions) ; a fantasia 
on two Christmas carols, by Guilmant; the programme concluding 
with a selection from Don Giovanni. There was enough here to call 
forth all the organist’s varied powers of expression and invention of 
effects, and we need not say—says the Leeds Daily News—how fully 
he was equal to the task. The instructive value of the recitals is 
greatly enhanced by the short descriptive notes found in the printed 
programme, which convey all that is necessary to be known of the 
various pieces to make them understood and appreciated. 


——O—— 


BERLIN. 
(Correspondence, ) 


As was to be expected, the Royal Operahouse has been filled to 
the ceiling every time Pauline Lucca has appeared during her 
latest engagement, though she has been heard times out of mind 
in the same characters.—Lecocq’s Pompon has been produced 
under the title of Dy Piccolo, at the Neues Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stidtisches Theater. Exceedingly well played and effectively put 
upon the stage, it was not unfavourably received, though it is not 
likely to enjoy a very extended run.—At the fourth Symphonie- 
Soirée of the Royal Orchestra, the late Robert Volkmann’s D 
minor Symphony was performed as a mark of tribute to his 
memory. ‘Then came an overture, by E, Rudorff, to Tieck’s 


Glinka’s “ Kamarinskaja” and Beethoven’s D major Symphony. 








The Schumann Society of Detroit (U. 8.) will perform at its first 
concert, January 28th, 1884, C. Oberthiir’s chorus, with orchestral 
accompaniments, ‘‘ Breezes of Evening,” and has commissioned the 
author to write a work expressly for the society, 
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THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 


The dramatic = just ended has been singularly destitute of 
interest and novelty. As a purely commercial enterprise there has 
been no undue depression. Theatres have multiplied and are multi- 
plying. The difficult art of management is removed from the stern 
matter of fact of practice into the dubious realms of inspiration. 
The theatre was never more as gl but its intellectual progress is 
scarcely commensurate with its social advance. ‘Things have 
remained as they were with almost savage precision. No new play 
of startling interest, of originality, abnormal excitement, or intel- 
lectual promise has broken the almost monotonous silence. No new 
author, distinguished either for his activity or imitative power, has 
come to the front to arouse the interest of the public or to cheer the 
hearts of depressed and baffled managers. The departure of Mr 
Henry Irving for America at the close of the summer season neces- 
sarily restricted the Lyceum campaign to revivals more or less 
interesting of plays that were to form the programme of the Lyceum 
company on the other side of the Channel. The last celebrated 
Shaksperean reproduction at our first theatre was Much Ado About 
Nothing, which eclipsed in brilliancy, good taste, and richness of 
archeology all that has ever been done for Shakspere on the English 
stage ; but no one has ventured to touch Shakspere in Mr Irving’s 
absence, and it is improbable that any novelty will be seen at the 
Lyceum until Faust and Marguerite, by Mr. W. G. Wills, is produced 
on Mr Irving’s return next summer. The lighter or comedy theatres 
of the first class, such, for instance, as the Haymarket and the 
St James’s Theatres, have had to depend upon France for assistance. 
The very successful Fédora was a translation of a strong but not 
wholly wholesome work by Sardou ; the equally pnts Impulse 
was an adaptation from a French play. The Court Theatre, however, 
after one or two bold attempts to secure native talent, rather sug- 

ested than pronounced, has under a new and healthy management 
ound a play eminently suited to a small conversational theatre. 
Mr G. W. Godfrey, indeed, promises to be one of our safest drama- 
tists, and to draw a clever line between the light humour enjoyed 
by a certain section of frivolous society and that heavy-handed 
cynicism that deals out rudeness and tries to pass it off as wit. 
Melodrama of a certain showy, picturesque, and ad captandum class 
appears to have haditsday. The most popular authors, as it would 
appear, have gone out of their way to ridicule and burlesque the 
incidents that are their stock-in-trade, and to bring into disrepute a 
very favourite form of public amusement. Ah evident want of 
sincerity has worked the usual mischief. By writing up to the 
scene-painter and the machinist, instead of allowing the scenic effects 
to be the outcome of the dramatic scheme, the most expensive and 
best advertised plays have betrayed their own weakness, and ex- 
posed the feebleness of their dramatic constitution. The public is 
as ready as ever to see a good melodrama, at the Adelphi (or else- 
where), human, well acted, and richly illustrated ; but they have 
been wearied with dramatic patchwork, and are beginning to laugh 
at what they once so much admired. The Princess’s Theatre, how- 
ever, has had no share in the decadence of recent melodrama. In- 
deed, The Silver King was one of the best specimens of the class 
that the modern stage has seen—human, passionate, exciting, full of 
variety, and well acted by the actor-manager and a clever company. 
Encouraged by the public approval of his efforts to gradually lift the 
tone of dramatic amusements at this theatre, Mr Barrett has taken 
a desperate plunge in another direction, and has endeavoured to 
unite the beauties of modern scenic and pictorial art with a poetical 
play of a lofty kind, but with an age with which popular audi- 
ences are wholly unfamiliar. It is too early yet to decide 
upon the wisdom of Mr Barrett’s experiment with Claudian, but the 
manager has earned the sympathy of all who take an interest in the 
intellectual progress of the stage. Funny plays have succeeded 
wherever and whenever they rose above the level of sad-faced 
inanity ; Mr J. L. Toole has more firmly established than ever his 
strong pepelastty, and is now the recognized caricaturist who good- 
naturedly ‘‘ chaffs” the successful plays of the period ; and it might 
be argued from the success of Confusion at the Vaudeville, and the 
recently-produced Rocket at the Gaiety, that there is still a 
public for a good farce when it can be found, although lengthened 
out into three acts. Confusion, indeed, is no evidence of managerial 
skill or insight. It was refused’ more than once as worthless, and 
only rescued from neglect by being accidentally brought out at a 
morning performance, when the public gave it a good mark at once, 
and the manager, who proposed to run it for a summer season, found 
that the people eager for a laugh would not keep away from it. 
There is a large public, also, for light musical plays ; but they are 
mostly of French origin, and the example set by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr W. S. Gilbert few English writers have» attempted to 
follow with any success. A literary and musical partnership 
established between Mr G, R. Sims and Mr Frederic Clay has, how- 





ever, proved strong and valuable ; that it will be a lasting one will 
be the earnest hope of the many friends of a popular and charming 
composer stricken down in his hour of success. 

Managers still complain of the dearth of new plays good enough 
to bear the heavy cost of production, and they hesitate to give 
orders for novelties even to experienced dramatists. On the other 
hand, the cry of the unacted is very bitter, and it really does seem 
astonishing that so few practice themselves towards perfection in an 
art that, if successfully employed, is by far the most remunerative 
of any form of literary labour. The popular dramatist who can 
find a harvest, not only in London, but in America, Canada, 
Australia, and the English-speaking colonies, is more to be envied 
than his brother novelist, however industrious, and secures a fortune 
with a far smaller expenditure of labour. But such lucky men are 
in a conspicuous minority, for, as a rule, failures are far more common 
than successes on the stage. The somewhat selfish principle of 
working alone considerably diminishes the chance of would-be 
dramatists. It is urged on the part of the unacted that managers 
are not eager to peruse the countless works entrusted to them, and 
no doubt their experience is not encouraging. Many a young 
manager has begun with a conscientious intention, but has broken 
down after a short but virtuous struggle with hopeless manuscripts. 
At the same time, the old plan of appointing ‘‘a reader,” as is the 
case with publishing firms, is not at all common, nor do we ever 
hear of a play with a good primary idea, but crudely finished, being 
sent back to the author with a hint to put himself in communication 
with a practical dramatist, who might secure for the col/aborateurs 
a gold mine out of a mere skeleton. Writers are perpetually seek- 
ing for plots, and constructors are continually searching for writers, 
but they are seldom brought together except by an accident. So it 
generally comes to this, that the stage manager, or the manager 
himself, has more often than not to work into shape that which is 
accepted in its rough and unhewn form. The extraordinary ignor- 
ance of mechanism and practical details connected with it, and the 
comparative neglect of the study of dramatic effect by most writers 
who aspire to become dramatists, fires with ambition the author- 
actor, who is, at any rate, familiar with the technical part of his 
art. He knows the secrets of his trade, can pull down the curtain 
with effect, and understands the wisdom of writing a good many 
well-accentuated parts. But the misfortune is that the actor, asa 
rule, lives ina very circumscribed sphere. His mind is very stagey. 
Of the world he knows comparatively little. His view of society is 
distorted. His effects are conventional, and his comedy is common- 
place. A Robertson, who can be actor, author, and human too, 
appears to be an exceptional coincidence—in fact, one man in a 
generation. 

Still for all this, though plays are scarce, and managers have a 
great difficulty in suiting the tastes of their patrons, there never 
was such a mania for acting as now, and there seldom has been a 
time when higher salaries were paid for moderate talent. The 
popularity of private theatricals at the Universities and in the 
suburbs, and the publicity that has been given to the performances 
of certain University and local amateurs who have adopted the 
stage as a profession, has fired some of their companions with a 
similar ambition ; but it must be remembered that the “race is only 
for the swift,” and the amateur, however much courted in his own 
circles, will have to learn by experience how arduous, difficult, and 
frequently disappointing is the profession that, after all, has far 
more blanks than prizes. All this will, however, find its level. 
When the market is overstocked prices will go down, and these 
phantom salaries for unpractical performers will no longer dazzle the 
eager eyes of stage struck youth. Unfortunately the drudgery of 
theatrical apprenticeship is almost at an end. There are very few 
stock companies left in the provinces, and most of the early work 
and training are now learned on the amateur stage. A well dressed 
and educated amateur, therefore, finds no difficulty in —_— an 
engagement at once in London, raw and inexperienced as he is ; 
and his industry and energy are almost safe to be a passport for a 
tour round the country in a starring play that has made a 
success in the metropolis. The amateur has nothing to do 
but to imitate the original creator of the part, and his 
reputation as an actor is established. The extraordinary 
dearth of actresses in any way competent for the work 
entrusted to them is, no doubt, due to the loss of the old stock 
provincial companies or training schools ; and no good whatever, so 
far as we can see, has come from the innumerable matinées whereat 
silly girls and pretentious women have at once aired their vanity and 
shown their incompetence. The matinée movement has for the 
most part been a pretentious nuisance. Friends who are not 
always sincere in their criticism have been bored for their patronage 
and assistance, in money and influence ; the public have been dis- 
gusted with performances discreditable to the theatres at which they 
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were produced ; and the time of writers has been wasted in watching 
plays as silly as they were bombastic, or in endeavouring to discover 
a gleam of talent behind a thick veneer of vanity and vulgarity. 

t would scarcely have been thought that this was the time to 
build new theatres, or to speculate in theatrical property. And yet 
they continue to spring up like mushrooms, and very often to close 
almost as quickly as they open. If there are few plays to 
produce, and fewer actors to appear in them, it seems odd that 
theatrical speculation should hold its own; but it shows no signs of 
abatement. The theatre architect is constantly employed, and 
available sites are rapidly bought up. For it would appear as if no 
training were required for this most difficult art in the varied 
classes of direction, supervision, and management. Where the stage 
loses caste the most is in the managerial direction of all but estab- 
lished theatres. Men—and, for the matter of that, too often women 
also—with little experience or training, with scant sincerity and 
dubious love for the art, provoke much mischief and inevitable 
scandal. They direct theatres as they would a tavern or a 
restaurant ; they care little for the goodwill of the public ; they have 
little of the modesty of the manager of the old school ; and they too 
often invest their money with no laudable aim or object. In days 
gone by a quick remedy would have been found for some of the 
scandals of modern management in the strong and determined public 
voice. When there was a more hearty interest in the welfare of 
the stage, managers who are little better than amateurs would have 
hesitated to produce such plays as are now too often seen, or to 
insult their patrons with such feeble exhibitions of acting as too 
often pass muster. But audiences are far more lenient than they 
used to be; the good old pit has lost the power of its voice, dis- 
heartened at precedent ; and, except at certain well-known theatres, 
the class of audience has materially degenerated. Happily there are 
theatres still patronised by men of intellect and women of taste ; 
there are managements of scrupulous exactness and method ; but in 
too many cases careless and slipshod directions have produced 
insincere and flashy audiences, never prepared to visit managerial 
shortcomings by wholesome correction. Nowadays it is the 
manager who lectures the audience, not the audience that keeps the 
manager in his place ; and so a want of discipline on the stage is 
tacitly encouraged by the good-nature and over-leniency of the 
public. The wholesomeness, the credit, and the value of the stage 
as an art or as an amusement are in the hands of the public. They 
are their own masters. Criticism can do little unless it is endorsed 
by the strong public voice. This strong power might be occasion- 
ally used to good purpose in discountenancing gratuitous folly, and 
in protesting against managerial incapacity.—C. S 


—— O—— 


FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 

A Royal Academy concert is one of those events that should 
interest all who value the future of music in England. These 
schools may be regarded as the nursery grounds of music from 
which we derive our artists as the older members of the profession 
die out; and certainly no one present at the orchestral concert 
given on Friday, the 21st, can have felt any doubt as to the 
excellence of the training carried on there, or the promising 
character of the young musicians who are allowed to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities for showing their progress. Cheru- 
bini’s well known Messe des Morts in C minor is suited to the 
fresh young voices of the choir, and although there were only 97 
female and 35 male voices employed, they all sang with so much 
power, point, and good expression that they not only distinguished 
themselves but reflected much of their glory on their excellent 
conductor, Mr William Shakespeare. The Requiem was interesting 
from another point of view. Written in the ripeness of the com- 
poser’s ability it contrasts with Berlioz’s Messe. Here we have 
vigour free from mannerism, great emotion and yet perfect clear- 
ness, ‘To such a composer Herlioz must indeed have appeared but 
a delirious enthusiast. A word of praise must not be withheld 
from the orchestra of sixty-seven (mainly composed of pupils), 
although the gentleman who “presided” over the drums occa- 
sionally made his presence too conspicuously felt. 

Amongst the solo vocalists, Miss Marie Etherington in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“Infelice,” and Miss Thudichum, in Costa’s “I will 
extol Thee” (both old pupils), were received with enthusiasm. 
Surrounded by her friends and companions, the latter threw into 
Costa’s spirited air so much fire as to call forth loudly expressed 
approval from all. Mr Barker, in Handel's aria, “ Si tra I ceppi,” 
exhibited a fine bass voice thoroughly under control. The instru- 
mental soloists as on all these occasions were both numerous and 





skilful. Miss Emily Latter in the Allegro from Beethoven's 
pianoforte concerto in E flat and Mr Ernest Kiver in a Concert- 
stiick of F. Hiller both displayed unusual ability, and Mr Frank 
Arnold went through the whole of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
in G minor with remarkable execution and pureness of tone. 
A more promising young violinist and one who has been better 
taught, it would be difficult to point out at the present 
moment. : 

The original compositions performed were only two in number, 
and both remain in MS. The “ Ave Maria” of Mr C. S. Macpher- 
son was well given by Miss Kate Hardy, and the song, “ Night 
and Love,” by Mr G. J. Bennett; which had the advantage of a 
harp obbligato, by Miss Ida Audain, was much applauded. Both 
these gentlemen are students, and they have both of them 
exhibited their skill as composers before. Their promise will not 
be lessened by their present productions. PHOSPHOR. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART. 
(To the Editor of the ** Times.” ) 

Sir,—You published a few days since a letter signed ‘‘ An Aged 
Artist” on a subject which urgently demands investigation—our 
Government schools of art. ‘ 

Circumstances have furnished me with considerable experience of 
different methods of teaching art in different countries. Here I 
work in a large atelier in which there are students of every descrip- 
tion, from pce beginners to skilful artists, and I see one 
student fresh from a country village where she had literally had 
no teaching, besides another from one of the best known British 
schools of art, at which she had taken high honours, both working 
from the same model with, according to the teacher’s opinion, very 
equal skill. No doubt the latter is an adept at “‘stippling,” but as 
that is an accomplishment little appreciated, except in South Ken- 
sington circles, it profits her nothing. I cite not from one instance, 
but from many. Girls from British schools of art are invariably 
considered mere beginners, and that from no prejudice, but because 
they show themselves incapable of drawing a human face. 

‘An Aged Artist’ attributes the small results of our Government 
schools of art to the badness of their system. From my own obser- 
vation I venture on the bold assertion that the teachers are even 
worse than the system, though I believe this to proceed from an 
integral part of the system which very much narrows the field for 
the selection of teachers. 

I have myself been taught by several schools of art teachers, with 
the result that I have since had to unlearn all I learnt from them, 
and I have seen the works of others who hold high appointments, 
and certainly were they private teachers no parent would confide 
his children’s instruction to them on testimony of their works. 

How long is this state of things to continue? The chief sufferers 
by it are a particularly speechless race—i.e., unsuccessful artists ; I 
believe the schools have not yet produced any successful ones. 

Our Government, unlike some other Governments, enjoys the just 
confidence of the people, and what it offers them they will take 
almost without inquiry. In this case it not only offers them a bad 
article, but prevents them from providing themselves with a good 
one, for, except in the metropolis, it is impossible for independent 
teachers, however excellent, to compete with those supported by 
the Government, however incapable the latter may be.—I remain, 
Sir, yours, &c., A Youne ARTIST. 

Paris. 

eee neers 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Times.” ) 

Srr,—In reply to the complaints of a ‘‘ Young Artist” as to the 
difficulty of getting proper instruction, allow me to point out that 
very shortly there will be opened the schools of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours. Instruction in painting the figure, 
landscape, still life, and drawing in black and white will be given 
free. A glance at the talented list of members, ora visit to the 
present ‘‘oil” exhibition in Piccadilly (of which your issue of 
yesterday contained so admirable a critique), will give an idea of 
the immense value of such teaching.—Yours obediently, 

ANOTHER ARTIST. 

The ** Graphic,” 190, Strand, London, W.C., 

December 18th. 








Mr Odoardo Barri left Plymouth on Saturday in the steam yacht, 
St Cecilia, on a four months’ cruise to Madeira, Jamaica, and 
Havanna, for the benefit of his health, 
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A PROFESSOR’S REMINISCENCES, 
(From the ‘* Cheltenham Examiner.) 
My First Concert. 


Mr EprTor,—The period of which I am now going to write was 
the time of the Old Coaching Days, when people travelled by post- 
chaise with postillions ; before railways were general, and when 
telegraphs were unheard of. It may not be uninteresting to my 
readers for me, as I enter upon my narrative, to say that I was 
born in Devonshire, within a few miles of the renowned harpist, Eli 
Parish, subsequently named Parish Alvars, who became the greatest 
harpist in the world. To diverge somewhat from my story, this 
wonderful performer and composer, while residing abroad, became 
a great friend of Thalberg. When this celebrated pianist paid his 
first visit to London, he quite electrified his audience by the extra- 
ordinary effects produced, his passages being quite new and startling. 
It is quite true that Thalberg obtained this new style of pianoforte 
playing by studying and copying the harp compositions of his friend 
Parish Alvars. I mention this fact asI think it pays unmusical 
England the greatest possible compliment—that an English musician 
should be the means of creating one of the greatest pianists and 
composers ever heard. To resume my story. I began my musical 
profession when I was about eighteen or nineteen years old, and had 
just purchased a practice at Yeovil, in Somersetshire, when I received 
a letter from a friend in Exeter, the contents of which were to 
inform me that the celebrated harpist Bochsa, and his concert party, 
would be ing within a few miles of the town in which I was 
living, and to ask me if I felt disposed to engage them for a concert 
on a certain date. A short time afterwards I received a further 
communication from Signor Bochsa himself, stating terms. 
Being a stranger and a young professor, before finally making up my 
mind to engage the party, I consulted the Librarian, who was an 
authority, and in the habit of printing and selling tickets for 
concerts, entertainments, &c., on the matter. He fell in with the 
project with an immense deal of interest, saying as there had not been 
a concert in Yeovil for many years, he felt sure that such a talented 
party would command a large attendance, which in the end proved 
correct. I immediately wrote and accepted the great Bochsa’s 
terms. The party consisted of Mdme Anna Bishop (soprano), her 
sister, Mdlle Riviere (contralto), Signor Brizzi (tenor), Signor Puzzi 
(solo horn), Bochsa himself (solo harp), and my humble self, solo 
— and accompanist upon this occasion. Between Exeter and 

‘Yeovil they had given a morning and an evening concert. The 
time appointed for their arrival in Yeovil for rehearsal was half-past 
two, Signor Bochsa having written to request that I should be at 
the concert-room at that time, in order to rehearse a grand trio 
composed by him for harp, horn, and piano, also a grand duo for 
harp and piano, and the songs that were to be sung to my accom- 
paniment. Of course I took care to be punctual, but alas! no 
Bochsa or party made their appearance. After waiting two hours 
in the greatest state of anxiety, on a December day, I felt cold, 
hungry, and anything but comfortable. Having partaken of some 
little refreshment, I returned to my seat, where I had been expect- 
ing my party for so many hours. My friend the Librarian, who 
lived close to the concert-room, dropped in every now and then to 
enquire if the performers had arrived, and seeing me looking rather 
down in the dumps before a splendid new grand piano, by Erard 
(this firm, which has now become so celebrated, had not then long 
been established in England), buoyed me up by saying, ‘‘ They will 
sure to be here directly.” I had watched the progress of the filling 
up of the plan of the concert every day until scarcely a seat was left, 
and the exuberance of spirits of the worthy librarian was due to the 
fact that he had all the money in his possesion, which I discovered 
afterwards, to my cost. 

The old adage of counting your chickens before they are hatched 
was never better applied to any man than it was to myself in this 
my first concert. Six o’clock arrived; no performers. Seven 
o'clock, and still no performers, For an hour and an half before the 
concert was to commence the town was full of carriages, and in 
front of the hotel where the concert was to be held the carriages 
formed a line of more than three-quarters of a mile long. The 
room filled rapidly ; at half-past seven scarcely a vacant seat, and 
still performers were absent. ight o’clock arrived ; no performers. 
The room crammed. Hearing some very mysterious hammering 
under the floor of the room, I enquired the cause, upon which the 
proprietor came, and whispered that there were signs that the room 
was giving way, and that they were placing posts to support the 
floor, under which were the stables, filled with horses. Of course 
the audience were kept in perfect ignorance of the danger we were 
all in. At half-past eight sounds of furious driving were heard 
coming up the street, and a coach and four dashed into the hotel 
yard, with a harp ina large case upon the top of the carriage, a 





convincing proof that Bochsa and his company had arrived at last. 
Till now the audience had been in perfect ignorance of the non- 
arrival of the performers, and had been clamouring for a considerable 
time for the concert to begin. However, they were pacified by a 
speech, in which it was stated that between certain places the 
carriage had broken down, detaining the party many hours ; and as 
there had been no rehearsal, the concert-giver claimed their kind 
indulgence under the circumstances. 

With programme disarranged, the concert began with a song by 
Signor Brizzi, who was a very popular tenor at that time, and which 
he sang so charmingly that the audience was at once in the best of 
humours. Bochsa here asked me to go in and play my solo, in order 
that he might have time to get his harp ready after so perilous a 
journey. I at once complied, upon the conclusion of which I found 
the party had been listening to my performance, and expressed their 
warm approval by shaking me most cordially by the hand, which, 
after all my troubles, gave me greater confidence for the next piece 
—a trio for piano, harp, and horn—which met with a most flattering 
reception ; but never did I feel such nervousness as I did all through 
that trio. Bochsa himself, being a giant of a man, shook the stage 
in such a manner that I really thought all three of us would have 
landed down amongst the horses. Madame Anna Bishop then 
charmed and delighted all with her beautiful rendering of ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray,” moving the large audience to tears. Never shall I 
forget the effect produced, the applause upon the conclusion of her 
magnificent singing being something deafening. 

I may state that the concert from beginning to end was a brilliant 
success. But I wish to relate a circumstance that happened to my- 
self during the performance. I had chosen for my solo in the second 
part of the programme a piece by Dreyschock, for the left hand 
alone. This composer was the first to introduce left-hand solo play- 
ing upon the pianoforte. The celebrated J. B. Cramer, after hearing 
Dreyschock play in Paris, writing toa friend in London, states: 
‘‘There is a new pianist who has just appeared here. He isa 
wonderful performer, but he has no left hand (because they are both 
right hands).” After I had played the solo, a gentleman came to 
the platform and asked me if I would kindly favour the audience 
with a repetition. Of course, I willingly complied with the request. 
An elderly lady of title, sitting in front, on being told that I was 
playing with the one hand alone, requested a friend who was ac- 
companying her to hand me up her fan, which I was to hold in my 
right hand in order that she might see there was no deception. 

The concert over, another trial presented itself. Signor Bochsa 
called me on one side with a request that as they were leaving very 
early in the morning I would oblige him by settling with him 
then. But, lo and behold, amidst all my troubles, I had forgotten 
to ask the Librarian, who, as I observed before, had all the cash in 
his possession, to furnish me with the sum necessary to pay the 
terms I had agreed upon. Feeling in such an awkward predicament 
I made my way to the house of that worthy, but only to find it 
locked up and the whole family gone to bed, so that my attempt to 
procure the money there was fruitless. What to do I knew not; 
but recollecting I had a friend, a gentleman living in the town, of 
very wealthy means, and who had been a great supporter of my 
concert, wended my way there. Fortunately I found when I[ 
arrived at his house that he was entertaining company. I rang the 
bell and enquired of the footman if I could see his master for a 
moment. My friend very kindly came out and received me most 
kindly. I then told him of my misfortune, and that I had come to 
ask if he would kindly assist me out of my difficulty by lending me 
the sum I required until the morning, which he most willingly did. 
So far so good. But my worst misfortune was to befall me the next 
day, for when I called upon the worthy Librarian for a settlement I 
found that he had settled me by decamping in the middle of the 
night with the whole of the proceeds of this my first ae, a 





CANZONET. 
Bubbling brooklet 
In wood bowers, 
With it’s music’s 
Softest showers ; 
Zephyrs woving 
Sleep-closed flowers ; 
Nightingale’s rich 
Love-tuned theme 
Weaving thee a 
Grass so damp, Heavenly dream, 
Guard theethro’ the night from sorrow. | Shall enchant thee till to-morrow. 


J. H. A. Hicks. 


Stars that on thee 
Shine at night ; 
And the moonbeams, 
Silv’ry bright, 
Wreathing thy fair | 
Brow with light ; 
And the glow-worm’s | 
Glimmering lamp, | 
Shining thro’ the | 
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WAIFS. 


‘* Vianesi, conductor at the ‘ Metropolitan’ ”—says Freund's New 
York Weekly—‘‘has managed to make himself thoroughly disliked. 
He is accused of favouring Sembrich, Nilsson, and Scalchi at the 
expense of Fursch-Madi, Trebelli, and other artists, whenever 
possible. He has been detected in attempts to drown singers against 
whom he may bear a grudge. <A favourite trick of his, moreover, is 
to accelerate the tempo so as to break up a singer’s phrasing. He 
is reputed with making trouble in every company of which he has 
been a member.” (Bosh! Vianesi knows better, and, as Bevignani 
will agree, is too much in love with his art and too proud of his 
position to indulge in such vagaries. Bosh !—Dr Glivge.) 

Verdi is in Milan. 

Eugéne Ysaye, the violinist, is making a concert tour in Austria. 

M. Campo-Casso has become the manager of the ThéAtre des Arts, 
Rouen. 

Mignon has been performed, under the direction of Mancinelli, at 
the Liceo, Barcelona. 

Theodor Thomas, with his orchestra, has been giving Symphony 
Concerts in Boston (U.S. ). 

Paolino Gomez, a nephew of Carlos Gomez, the composer, died a 
short time since in Milan. 

Victor Mass¢, who ha3 been in an extremely bad state of health 
lately, is now much better. 

Dr Wilhelm Kienzl, of Gratz, is appointed conductor of the 
German Opera Company, Amsterdam. 

A performance of Hector Berlioz’ Damnation de Faust has been 
given by the St Cecilia Society, Lyons. 

Carlo Gomez’ Salvator Rosa inaugurated the winter operatic season 
in Cagliari, Cremona, Padua, Palermo, and Sassari. 

Mdme Olga Lwownd Cezano, a new Russian pianist, who has 
made a sensation in Vienna, is about to visit Berlin. 

La Traviata, with Gargano, Masini, and Battistini in the principal 
parts, is the last quasi-novelty at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

At Dolores (Argentine Republic), the tenor, Vives, died suddenly 
during the performance of the zarzuela, E/ Anillo de Hierro. 

Pauline Lucca is to appear at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, as 
the heroine in Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and is now studying the part. 

A new zarzuela, E/ Capitan Centellos, music by Caballero and 
Lopez Almagro, has been brought out at the Teatro de Apolo, 
Madrid. 

Lilli Lehmann, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, who has been 
suffering much from ill-health lately, has been ordered to the South 
of Europe. 

A new buffo opera, De la Noche ¢ la Matana, musie by Chueca 
and Valverde, has been well received at the Teatro de las Varie- 
dades, Madrid. 

Cherubini’s ‘Coronation Mass” and a fragment of Charles 
Poisot’s oratorio, Le Christ, were performed at Christmas in the 
Cathedral, Dijon. 

The first performance of Flotow’s posthumous opera, Der Graf 
von St Mégrin, was to be given at the Stadttheater, Cologne, 
yesterday, the 4th inst. 

Mdme Rose Hersee’s professional pupil, Mrs Emily Norman, gained 
the Scholarship for Singing at the Blackheath Conservatory of Music 
Examination last week. 

While going downstairs recently at the Hotel de Rome, Berlin, 
Pauline Lucca slipped and fell. Although much bruised, she happily 
sustained no serious injury. 

After M. Salvayre’s Hymont, and a new opera by Massenet, 
another work, Le Roi Arthur, by Saint-Saéns, will be produced at 
the Grand Operahouse, Paris. 

Professor Carl Klindworth, having resigned his place as one of the 
masters in Kullak’s New Academy of Music, Berlin, is about to open 
a similar establishment of his own, 

The papers of Valencia (Spain) speak in high terms of a young 
prima donna, Signorina Aymeri, who has appeared there in Faust, 
La Forza del Destino, and Lucrezia Borgia. 

A plaster model, by Paul Dubois, for a bust of Bizet, has been 
placed in the saloon of the Paris Opéra-Comique. Both as a work 
of art and as a likeness it is pronounced good. 

During the performance of Semiramide lately at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid, Theodorini severely sprained her foot, but has now com- 
pletely recovered from the effect of the accident. 

Arma Senkrah, a fair young violinist, who has been attracting 
much attention lately, having just concluded a concert-tour in 
Norway and Sweden, will shortly make one in Germany. 








Sir Julius Benedict, Mr James Higgs, Mus. Bac., Dr. Henry 
Hiles, Dr H. Keeton, Dr Hubert Parry, Mr Kendrick Pyne, and 
Mr Armand Semple, B.A,, M.B., have been appointed to undertake 
the half-yearly examinations at Trinity College, London, which 
commence next Monday. 

Mr Toole has been honoured with a command from the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to perform, with his company, before their 
Royal Highnesses at Sandringham, on Tuesday evening next. The 
production of the new comedy, A Mint of Money, at Toole’s 
Theatre, has been postponed until Thursday, the 10th inst. 

Dutch Art.—The newspapers announce that an important 
gallery of pictures belonging to Count Festetics, of Szelistye, in 
Hungary, will be sold at Amsterdam on the 22nd and 28rd inst. 
Among the gems of the collection are works by the greatest Dutch 
masters—Rembrandt, Jan Steen, Cuyp, Wouvermans, and others. 

C. Oberthiir’s orchestral Prelude to Kisting’s drama, Shakspere, and 
the same author’s Overture to Macheth, have been performed, under 
Capellmeister Alex. Eichhorn, at Coburg, in presence of his Royal 
Highness the Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, and met with so much 
success that both works had to be repeated at the following concert. 

Mr Henry Irving made a very successful appearance at Boston on 
Dec. 10 in Louis X/., before a large audience, which included the 
leading citizens. The chief Boston newspapers publish long 
criticisms upon the performance, describing the warm and enthusi- 
astic reception of the great actor, and the profound impression made 
by him. Mr Irving has won high esteem among the highly-cultivated 
Bostonians, 

Mr Henry Holmes’ setting of George Eliot’s poem, ‘‘O may I 
join the choir invisible,” specially composed for the New Year's Eve 
service of the Positive Society, was given at Newton Hall, Fetter 
Lane, with Mr Herbert Thorndike (baritone solo), chorus, double 
string quartet, and double bass, on Monday night. The instru- 
mentalists were Messrs Burnett, Grimson, Gibson, G. Howell, Carl 
Jung, Ellis Roberts, W. M. Hill, C. Ould, and J, Reynolds. Mr 
Henry Holmes conducted. 

A New View or Tennyson. —‘‘Mamma,” said a fashionable 
New York Young lady to her mother, ‘‘the papers are making a 
great fuss over a Mr Tennyson, of England.” ‘*‘ Yes,” responded 
the mother, ‘‘he has been raised to the dear, delightful sey al 
‘* He has been made a baron, I see,” said the daughter. ‘‘ Yes, and 
his wife will be a baroness, I suppose,” reflected the old lady. 
‘‘ How exquisitely beautiful it must be to be a baroness.” ‘* What 
has he been a-doing of to be a baron?” asked the cultured young 
lady. ‘* What has he been a-doing of?” repeated the mother, 
‘¢ Why he is the sole survivor of the noble six hundred who made 
the famous charge at Balaclava.” —Philadelphia Call. 

Roya CoLLeGe or Music.-—The examinations at the close of the 
second term of the college took place on December 20th, 21st, and 
22nd, at the college and in the west theatre of the Royal Albert 
Hall. The examinations were conducted by the director and pro- 
fessors of the college, according to a scheme approved by the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Council at a recent meeting. The number 
of pupils examined was 128, namely, 50 scholars and 78 paying 
students. In examination these were divided as follows :—Singing, 
first study, 29 ; second study, 25; pianoforte, first study, 52; second 
study, 60; violin, first study, 17; second study, 15; viola, second 
study, 6; ’cello, first study, 3; second study, 1; double bass, 
second study, 1; organ, first study, 12; second study, 17; clarinet, 
first study, 1; oboe, second study, 1; flute, first study, 1 ; horn, 
first study, 1; second study, 1; harp, first study, 1 ; harmony, first 
study, 114; counterpoint, first study, 18 ; composition, first study, 
9; second study, 1 ; ensemble playing, first study, 20; choral class, 
first study, 128; history, first study, 128; Italian, first study, 37 ; 
declamation, first study, 31. The result of the examinations, after 
so short a period of instruction, was deemed satisfactory by the 
examiners. The college will re-open for the third and last term of 
the first year on Monday, Jan. 14th. 


Adbertisements, 


Just Published, 
DEDICATED TO BRITONS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


BRITONS BOLD. 
PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Words and Music by HARRY CROFT HILLER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND Cae OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMmonpd & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric: i bey vette, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, asit 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold-in 
boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Okemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















Just Published, 


DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS 


(“BONNY PORTMORE ”’) 
IRISH MELODY, 
Sung by Mr Sinctarr Dun in his Irish Entertainment. 
and the Music arranged by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


TZIGANESCA. 


DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF 
Price 4s. 


REVERIE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCI. 


Both the above pieces were performed by the Composer, at Mdme Sophie 
Tueski and Miss Anita Austin’s Concert, at the Highbury Atheneum, on 
Thursday, November Ist. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words written 


E@ypr, 





NEW MAROH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


L'ECO DELLE MONTAGNE: 


CANTO PoPOLARE ITALIANO, IN GUISA DI 
MARCIA. 
Composta da 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rr Depizs 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. | Book 2. 


| 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG. 
2. ROMANCE. NAR 


DE. 
3. ADIEU A CARTHA- | 
MARTHA. 








5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 8. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. (6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. |BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. — | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.| from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GO.S NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 
A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRAvEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Vittrers StanrorD. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


| 
} 


PreFacE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be | 


described as new to English ears. They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 

Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 

Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 


beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students | 


and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original | 
| Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d, each Voice complete; or in Score, 


keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hotmes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix | 


by the Editor. 
Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Sponr’s ScHoot, 
arranged by Henry Homes. Price 2s. 6d, 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 








| Mozart’s Twetrru Mass, 


| Bacn’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 


Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. Santiey. Price 8s. in cloth, | 


“‘ The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum, 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 


SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CaLicotTr’s GRAMMAR OF Mvsic. New Edition. 





Weser’s Mass in A, 


Hennina’s First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 


Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanpby-Book oF CuHoraL SINGING (including 156 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

BoosEy’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE Tutor. By Mount, 

Best’s First OxGANn Book. 

Exuiorr’s NEw Harmonium Tvror. 

Epwarp HowELl’s VIOLONCELLO TuTorR. 

Casr’s VioLIn Tutor. New Edition. 

Harron’s Sincinc Tutor FoR LADIEs, 

Hatron’s Stnerne Tutor FoR MEN, 

KAppry'S CLARIONET TUTOR. 

R. S. Pratren’s Fiutre Tutor. 

SranTton JONES’ CorNET TUTOR. 

Case's ENGLISH CoNCERTINA TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror tute KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sonas, and GamEs, 





With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. | 


2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. 





| 





| 
| 


| 


FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


GEORGE Fox’s HAMILTON TIGHE ... 


Henry Hotes’ Curisrmas Day. Words by Keble ... .. 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON ‘3 “4s ts ve. ae 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA Si =f w- 2/6 
F. H. Cowrn’s Rosk MAIDEN _... ses ae ms «2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair... ie ma aay a . 3/6 
F. Howett’s LAND OF PROMISE ... ~ ok — «- 2/6 
F, Howe ’s Sona oF THE MONTHS _... ae ee - 2/6 
Kaprey’s PER Mare Per TERRAM sas ne see «. 3/0 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION: 


Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or«in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMn OF PRAISE. Mount or OLIvEs. 
Haypn’s ImperiaAt Mass. Watrurcis NIGuHt. 
Gounop’s St CEcILE. BEETHOVEN'S Mass In C. 
} AcIs AND GALATEA, 
| Mozart’s Requiem. 
Detrincen Tr Deum, 
ISRAEL IN Eeypr, 
THE CREATION. 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Messtan and Tue 
CREATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wesse’s Mass 1n G. 








Rossini’s StaBatT MATER. 
Jupas MAccaBA&US. 
MESSIAH. 





ee in D. Missa DE ANGELIS, 

wv IN B FLAT. Doumont’s Mass. 

a IN F, Missa IN Dominicts. 
os In C, Missa PRO DeEFUNCTIS, 


a IN D MINOR. WESLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 
Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS 
Edited by the Rev. C. S. Berg. 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
‘l'He CHILDREN’S CHoRAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
THE GoLpEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
Tue CHiLpRen’s VocaL Hanpsook. Instructions in Part-Singing, 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth. 


AnprE’s ORGAN Books, 2 Vols, (92 pieces) 
Hessr’s OrGAN Books. 2 Vols. (55 pieces)... «» each 6/0 








Smart’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces vette wee wwe 7/8 
SmArRtT’s ORGAN STUDENT ... Ses $5 sae see «. 5/0 
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